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..And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
And their spears into pruning-hooks... Nation shall not 
lift up swords against Nation, Neither shall they learn 
War any more. Isaiah, Il, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors and editors 
of NEW OUTLOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the Middle East. 
It will therefore be open to the expression 
of opinions, however diverse, that have that 
general aim in view. 

NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those 
aspirations and accomplishments in the 
economic, social and cultural fields that 
are common to all the peoples and countries 
of the area and could, given the elimination 
of frictions and animosities, flourish and 
produce an ever greater abundance of well- 
being and happiness. 

The Editorial Board of this publication 
comprises a broad cross-section of trends 
and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and 
it is entirely independent in discharging 
its task. The views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contri- 
butors alike are their own. The sponsors 
of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to 
identify themselves with specific ideas 
expressed in its pages. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


THE DILEMMA AND THE PROMISE 


he fateful events of the last few 

weeks in the Middle East have 
focussed world interest on the Arab 
National Movement. The rise of this 
movement, aiming at freedom, inde- 
pendence and the unity of the Arab 
people, is a natural and understand. 
able event in modern history. These 
goals are indeed worth the attention 
and the sympathy of freedom-loving 
and progressive people everywhere. 
The revolt in the Lebanon and the 
successful military revolution in Iraq, 
as well as the ferment in Jordan and 
throughout the Arab countries, have 
testified beyond all doubt to the vita- 
lity, dynamism and force of this move- 
ment, which is sweeping over the re- 
gion like a tidal wave. 

However, a national movement di- 
rected generally towards liberation and 
social reform may, at the same time, 
reveal some utterly negative aims and 
aspects contradicting its more glorious 
goals. One such negative aspect is 
the lack of elementary political demo- 
cracy and the leadership cult which 
marks the present regime in the United 
Arab Republic, the dominant force in 
present-day Arab Nationalism. 


The leaders of the Arab National 
Movement, who appeal to the sympa- 
thy of the world for their just goals, 
persist, at the same time, in denying 
these rights of national unification, free- 
dom and independence to another 
people — the Jewish people, the 
people of Israel. They, or at least some 
of them, openly proclaim their desire, 
time and circumstance permitting, to 
destroy the State of Israel, a recognized, 
independent state and member of the 
United Nations. While proclaiming 
their enthusiastic adherence to the five 
principles of co-existence of Bandung, 
they stubbornly refuse to base their own 
relations with the republic of Israel on 
the basis of such peaceful co-existence. 

The result: Israel, and the Jewish 
people all over the world who support 


‘her, who could be a powerful natural 


ally of the Arab movement for free- 
dom and independence, are forced to 
view the success of this movement with 
serious apprehensions. Moreover, the 
feeling that the growing strength of 
the Arab National Movement, as long 
as it is directed against the existence 
of Israel, is a mortal danger to the 
future of the State, leads broad circles 
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of Israeli public opinion to look for 
defense in alliance with Western po- 
licy in the Region. 

As long as the Arab National Move- 
ment is not prepared to agree to co- 
existence with Israel it will necessarily 
remain dependent on the support of 
one or the other of the Great Powers. 
It will be obliged to maintain a gigantic 
armaments race, diverting a large part 
of its national income and energies 
from the urgently-needed rise in stan- 
dards of living, development projects 
and the improvement of education and 
health. This is the dilemma before the 
leaders of the Arab National Movement: 
either peace with Israel, implying real 
independence from the Great Powers, 
speedier economic development and the 
well-being of the whole region; or the 
prolongation of the enmity to Israel, 
which will lead to continued depen- 
dence on outside powers, the continua- 
tion of the arms race, poverty, illiteracy 
and backwardness for the huge masses 
of the Arab people — and _ possibly 
the danger of a major war which would 
bring disaster to the region as a whole. 
There is no third possibility. 

We also hear some extremist voices 
in Israel announcing that this is the 
time to undertake unilateral changes 
in the present borders for Israel’s be- 
nefit. Such plans are utterly opposed 
to the basic interests of the Jewish 
National Movement and the State of 
Israel, which can only establish its well- 
being on peaceful co-existence with its 
Arab neighbors. The time is ripe for 


the two national movements —the Arab 
and the Jewish to come to terms 
with each other. Their cooperation will 
be a blessing for both of them; their 
enmity will only serve the interests of 
the foreign powers and may bring 
them both to the brink of disaster. 

In the present international situation, 
when the Great Powers are seeking to 
exploit any existing strife between the 
Arab States or between Israel and the 
Arab States, the very existence of the 
Israeli-Arab conflict, or the resort to 
force in any of the disputes of the 
region, creates a serious danger for 
world peace. Now, when the situation 
in the Middle East has _ necessarily 
become a matter to be dealt with in 
conference by the Great Powers, we 
must hope that they will at last realize 
the danger of the continuation of these 
conflicts. The role which the Powers 
could play in helping to relax the 
tensions in the Region and in creating 
conditions under which the peoples 
themselves could solve their problems 
peacefully, cannot be exaggerated. 

If the Great Powers 
competing 





insist upon 
between themselves in this 
region, the only way they could bene. 
fit its peoples would be to exchange 
their competition in arms deliveries and 
political warfare for a competition in 
promoting Israel-Arab understanding 
and economic and social development 
for the region as a whole. Better still, 
they could join to create the Regional 
Development Authority which has so 
long been awaited. Z. K. 
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MORDECHAI NACHUMI 


THE WEST, THE ARABS AND ISRAEL 


T he American landing in Lebanon, 

the British airlift to Jordan, and 
the possibilities of intervention in Iraq, 
more than being a sign of the mili- 
tary and political strength of the 
Anglo-American camp, are convincing 
testimony of the failure of its policies 
in the Arab Middle East. The use of 
foreign armies for the suppression of 
domestic movements and forces within 
any country is a sign of weakness and 
failure. This truth holds good for the 
present Anglo-American action, no less 
than for the armed intervention of the 
Soviet Union in Hungary (and the 
threat to do so in Poland in 1956). 
It is a certificate of failure for those 
who had previously tried to preserve 
or to entrench friendly or more com- 
fortable regimes in the lands in which 
they were intervening. As in every 
armed intervention of this sort, it is 
doubtful whether in the long range 
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of the Editorial Board. 


and the final accounting, the Anglo- 
American intervention will succeed in 
improving the relations between the 
West and the Middle East peoples in 
general and the Arabs in particular. 


What is the root of the failure of 
Western policy in its two chief va- 
riants — the American and the British — 
in the Middle East ? The root lies 
in the fact that the internal base in 
the countries of the region (if we 
except Turkey and Israel) upon which 
it depended for the conduct of a 
friendlier policy towards the West 
has steadily grown narrower, almost 
to the point of extinction, while the 
passive hatred and conscious opposi- 
tion has embraced wider and wider cir- 
cles which have continued to grow in 
strength. 


Is the hatred and opposition to the 
West characteristic only of the forces 
of progress and enlightenment in these 
countries ? Not necessarily. There are 
also trends of thought, states of mind 
and paths of activity whose roots lie 
in the dark past, the results of reli- 
gious fanaticism and xenophobia; sub- 
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merged desires for robbery and mur- 
der; and the burning humiliation of 
Islam, once the ruler of the world, 
which has now lost its place to the 
Christian “heretics.” All these are 
sometimes found mixed with the stri- 
vings and forces common to the peop- 
les of the region and to the great 
wave of anti-colonialism which is one 
of the decisive phenomena of our era. 
Like other peoples who were or still 
are subservient to foreign rule and 
colonial exploitation, the peoples of the 
Middle East are moving towards full 
political They, or at 
least the more alert and active ele. 
ments amongst them, understand very 
well that they must overcome their 


independence. 


backwardness, correct the crying social 
injustice, develop industry and raise 
the standards of living. 

The West brought the Middle East 
a little of its technology, mainly in 
order to expand and to intensify its 
exploitation of the natural resources 
and the cheap labor. It also brought 
to this area some of the external po- 
litical forms (constitution, parliament, 
etc.) to which it was accustomed. It 
was also compelled, or found it easier, 
to dress its influence and rule in the 
garments of partial or even full for- 
mal independence. Under its influence, 
means of combating disease were in- 
troduced, and as a result the death 
rate has fallen and the rate of natural 
increase has grown. But with all this, 
the support of Western colonialism 
preserved reactionary social regimes and 
a state of economic stagnation which 
could not meet the needs of the grow- 
ing population for additional sources 


of livelihood. 

So it happened that in the end only 
the most reactionary elements among 
the large landowners, who were them- 
selves interested in economic stagna- 
tion and in intensifying their feudal 
exploitation of the peasants, as well as 
part of the commercial middle class 
which was directly connected with 
foreign capital, were interested in the 
continuation of the influence and do- 
mination of the West. The arising, 
more alert elements, on the other 
hand, into conflict 
with the West. Because of their stri- 
vings for greater independence and 
their desire to break the economic and 
social stagnation, the middle class in. 
tellectuals, the patriotic officers, the 
national industrial bourgeoisie, the 
bearers of the ideas of social improve- 
reform and _ workers’ 
organization, all came into opposi- 
tion with the West. The latter’s diffi- 
culties in the Middle East were aggra- 
vated by two additional facts. 


necessarily came 


ment, agrarian 


J ust at the time when the strength 
of European colonialism through- 
out the world and in the Middle 
East in particular has fallen tremend- 
ously, when many colonial peoples 
already freed themselves and 
the strivings for independence have 
overtaken the peoples of this region 
as well, the West’s economic interests 
in the Middle East have become much 
greater. The chief factor in this has 
been petroleum. The Middle East was 
shown to hold the richest and cheap- 
est reserves of this important source 
of energy. Not more than 30 million 


have 
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tons on the eve of the last world 
war, the region’s annual production 
of oil now is approaching 200 million 
tons. The countries of the region are 
all important, either as sources of oil 
or places of transit (the pipelines, Suez 
Canal), or as areas in which events 
are liable to affect this . production 
and transport. But while the demand 
for Middle East oil has grown, and 
the area has become the chief source 
of oil for Europe and of fat profits 
for the oil companies, the West has 
not shown the ability to adapt itself 
to the changes taking place in the 
area. Only unwillingly and under the 
pressure of the stormy nationalist 
movements were oil royalties increased. 
In order to maintain the undisturbed 
exploitation of this treasure, the West 
occupied itself instead in strengthening 
regimes which were reactionary, waste- 
ful, and lacking in minimal care for 
the welfare of their peoples. It did not 
bring forth any general and stimulat- 
ing plan for the utilization of the 
royalties for the speedier economic 
development of the region, allowing 
the dominant reactionary elements in- 
stead to waste this income without any 
or with very little and doubtful be- 
nefits (as in Iraq) accruing to their 
countries. 

The second clumsy mistake of West- 
etn policy in the Middle East was 
its attempt to push the countries of 
the region into the framework of the 
global strategy of the war against 
communism, and of preparations for 
world war. The tendency to see every- 
thing through the prism of “the free 
world against communism” here boomer- 


anged strongly against the proponents 
of this doctrine. It led them to still- 
born attempts to bring all the count- 
ries of the region, or at least most of 
them, into military alliances with the 
West, as preparation for a world war 
in which the peoples of the region 
have no interest in being involved. It 
brought the leaders of Western policy 
closer to the more reactionary elements 
for whom every change in regime and 
every social evolution meant ‘‘commu- 
nism.” These elements were the only 
ones in these countries who were ready 
to participate in the West’s anti-com- 
munist global strategy, and they made 
this policy even more hateful to other 
forces in their countries. It prevented 
the leaders of Western policy from 
revealing any desire or ability to see 
the true pressing problems of the 
peoples of the region in the political, 
economic and social fields, and from 
offering the help of the rich West 
in solving these problems in coopera- 
tion with the more progressive ele- 
ments. 


hat have been the results ? The 
fighters against communism have 

by their own hands eased the penetra- 
tion of Soviet influence, which knew 
how to present the Soviet Union as 
a friend of the independence and pro- 
gress of the peoples of the region 
and as interested only in their neutra- 
lity and not in their participation in 
the global cold war. In addition, the 
Soviet Union, though it did not dis. 
dain to supply armaments in large 
quantities, also appeared to be prepared 
to give the countries of the region that 
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aid in development which the West 
had until now been so stingy in offer- 
ing, and which was always conditioned 
on participation in its political and 
military strategy. 

The results of the Baghdad Pact 
are an excellent example of the above. 
It was born of the failure of previous 
efforts to establish a defense pact or 
a Middle East command in which all 
the Arab countries, and especially 
Egypt, would participate. When this 
failed, it was decided to be satisfied 
only with a part. An alliance was es- 
tablished in which only one Arab 
country (Iraq) participated, and this 
after Nuri Said had introduced a re- 
gime of dictatorship and _ repression, 
had disbanded Parliament, banned 
parties and newspapers, carried out 
staged elections, etc. Even Jordan or 
Lebanon could not be brought into 
this alliance, since every attempt in 
this direction met with actual revolt. 
Instead of isolating and weakening the 
influence of Egypt and Abdul Nasser 
on the other Arab countries, the Bagh- 
dad Pact strengthened this influence, 
Abdul Nasser ultimately becoming the 
symbol of Arab Nationalism and the 


most popular personality throughout 
the Arab world. 
As a result: Arab Nationalism 


has expanded its influence, and its ‘dis- 
trust and antagonism to the West has 
grown unceasingly. This nationalism 
has shown itself ready to draw nearer 
to the Soviet Union. We cannot talk 
at present of any identity with com- 
munism, or of any readiness to give 
up other contacts, besides its friend- 
ship to the Soviet Union and _ the 


communist bloc; but the West can no 
longer have the faintest hope that by 
means of its customary policies it will 
be able to come closer to the ferment- 
ing and more active elements in the 
Arab Middle East. The contacts and 
support of the West in this area have 
dwindled to groups whose own strength 
is almost nil. The events in Lebanon 
and the revolt in Iraq have proved 
this clearly. 

he American and British  policy- 

makers were confronted with the 
danger of the disintegration of the 
whole house of cards which they had 
built in the Middle East. In the face 
of the danger that its oil strongholds 
would fall from their hands, without 
any hope of finding any stable internal 
supports, and seized with the fear of 
growing Soviet influence, the leaders 
of Western policy decided to stop the 
holes by direct military action. 

It is still impossible to tell whether 
this political-military experiment will 
succeed in achieving its direct aim. 
But the action has a logic of its own, a 
logic of additional 
points of danger until it perhaps in- 
cludes the whole of the Middle East. 
We cannot also make light of the 
danger of a greater conflagration es- 
caping the limits of this area and 
becoming world war. 

But even if the West should suc- 
ceed in doing so without causing a 


expansion into 


worldwide conflagration, the complex 
of problems which caused the failure 
of Western policy in relation to the 
peoples of the Middle East will not 
thereby find their solution. On the 
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contrary, we may assume that the so- 
lution will become even more diffi- 
cult, since by using military force the 
West will tie itself even more to the 
few reactionary elements who are re- 
joicing over the intervention (in 
which they see their own salvation). 
The hatred and enmity towards it 
throughout the Arab world (without 
mentioning the negative effects which 
its actions will arouse in the former 
colonial countries), will lessen even 
more the West’s will and desire to 
deal constructively with the solution 
of the true problems of the peoples 
of the region. The global war will 
teach new peaks. 

For us in Israel there is one small 
comfort in recent events. It has been 
proven to all that it is not Israel, its 
establishment (supposedly by Western 
initiative) or its existence, which are 
the chief causes for the damaged 
relations between the West and the 
Arab States, as certain colonialist ele- 


ments in the West have claimed.’ 


The ground has fallen from beneath 
the feet of those in the West who 
have demanded that Israel be sacrificed 
or be compelled to make territorial 
concessions or the like in order to 
regain the friendship of the Arabs. 
The West’s failure in its relations 
with the Arabs would certainly have 
been revealed even if Israel did not 
exist at all. Though it cannot be de- 


nied that the Arab argument that 
Israel is a “creature of Western im- 
perialism” or a “tool in its hands” 
played a part in increasing the enmity 
towards the West, the problem of the 
relations between Israel and the Arabs 
is essentially different and separate 
from that of the relations between the 
West and the Arabs. We must be aware 
of this and deal with it separately from 
the policies of the West. 

From this we can draw a number 
of conclusions concerning Israel’s con- 
duct in the present critical crisis in 
Western-Arab relations. We must not, 
because of the present inimical atti- 
tude toward us of Arab Nationalism, 
for which Abdul Nasser is today the 
symbol and leader, or because of the 
feeling of imminent danger threaten. 
ing us from his side, allow ourselves 
to be drawn into the illusion of any 
solidarity between us and the interests 
of the West in the Middle East — 
whether in the long range or in the 
present military activities. If we are 
drawn into this illusion, we shall de- 
crease and endanger the possibilities of 
acting in the future for our own na- 


tional interests, which are in no fun- 
damental contradiction to the indepen- 
dence and progress of the peoples of 
the region, for whose interests the 
West has not revealed until now, nor 
reveals today, any understanding of 
ability to act. 
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THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT—A WORLD PROBLEM 


| visited Israel towards the end of 

1956. Like so many other visitors, I 
was impressed and I am still impressed 
by what I saw. 

One salient impression was that Israel 
is here to stay. One could sense the 
strong pulsating will to live, to achieve 
and to persist. This sense became over- 
powering especially when I visited the 
kibbutzim along the Israeli-Arab borders. 
The simple and strong self-reliance, the 
superb self-confidence in the ability to 
overcome all difficulties and obstacles, 
the complete and almost serene trust in 
the future — all these I found in Israel. 

In Israel I saw how a people fought 
against mighty odds and won their 
fight. 

I have not the slightest doubt that 
the Israelis are most sincere in their 
repeated declarations of wanting peace 
with their Arab neighbors. Not only 
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that they want peace; they need peace. 

It is really a great tragedy that so far 
no real solution to the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict has been found. Both sides have 
given their own arguments. It now has 
become quite unfruitful to compare the 
merits of these claims because both 
Arabs and Israelis can put forward con- 
vincing arguments. 

It is therefore much better to view 
the problem on another basis. It is time 
now to view the Arab-Israeli conflict on 
a long-range basis. There is no doubt 
that the present deadlocked problem 
will ultimately be solved. Our world is 
fast progressing towards a closer unity 
and cooperation between nations. The 
Arab nations, too, are caught up in this 
process of progress. They, too, will 
eventually shed their present archaic 
feudal characteristics (social, religious, 
political, economic, etc.) and this pro- 
gress will greatly influence their rela- 
tions with Israel. 

It is easy to see how, to the present 
feudal and underdeveloped Arab socie- 
ties, the modern technology of the new 
Israel society appears to be a menace 
to their centuries-old traditions. Israel 
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appears to them aggressive, dynamic 
and menacing. 

However, the Arab peoples are al- 
ready emerging from their centuries- 
long slumber under their feudal 
bondage. One can find Arab intellectu- 
als who are free of the fanatical and 
blind hatred against whatsoever is con- 
nected with Israel and who can argue 
logically and soundly on Arab and Is- 
raeli interests and on solutions beneficial 
to both. True, their numbers are still 
small and in most cases they are silent. 


‘ seems to me that the Arabs, quite 
become the 
victims of their own propaganda of hate 


unconsciously, have 


against Israel, and entwined in this trap 
they are finding it more and more 
difficult to come forward with con- 
structive ideas and proposals to end 
their conflict with Israel. 

I have seen the misery in which the 
majority of the Arab people have been 
living all this time in the Arab count- 
ries. The contrast between the dark and 
unhealthy hovels of the Arab peasants 
and the magnificent palaces of the rich 
feudal barons and princes is a glaring 
injustice which does not move me to 
much sympathy and patience with most 
of the present ruling feudal classes in 
the Arab countries. For many years oil 
has been pouring riches into many of 
these countries, but in most cases only 
to enrich the feudal princes and not to 
improve the living standards, health, 
education, etc., of the Arab fellahin. 

I feel the greatest sympathy and com- 
passion for the Arab fellahin who, for 
centuries and for generations after 
generations, have been abused so in- 


humanly by their feudal lords. It is no 
surprise that modern Israel looks like a 
menace to these feudal masters. The 
success of the “‘experiment’’ called Israel 
will in the long run undoubtedly have 
its impact upon the archaic Arab societ- 
ies. Political democracy, social justice 
and economic democracy as practiced in 
Israel will have a lasting effect upon 
the neighboring Arab peoples. It will 
hasten the eventual decay of the present 
feudal systems still existing in the Arab 
countries: a system which has done 
great harm to the Arab peoples them- 
selves, and which has kept them too 
long in backwardness, darkness and 
perpetual misery. 

Within this context Israel has an 
important part to play. However, to be 
able to do so, she must maintain very 
high standards of morality. 

Israel, too, has made many mistakes 
in her relations with the Arab countries. 
Her decision to spearhead the Anglo- 
French attack against Egypt was un- 
doubtedly a major blunder, despite any 
possible military or strategic justifica- 
tion. It allied her in the eyes of the 
Arab peoples with the colonial powers, 
deepened Arab distrust and hostility, and 
lost her goodwill among other Asian 
and African nations. 

On the other hand it is easy to under- 
stand Israel’s misgivings in view of the 
steady build-up of arms on the part of 
certain of the Arab countries. 


~ Middle East has historically been 
the scene of the clash for power 
and influence between the western 


democracies (especially the U.S. and 
Great Britain) and Soviet Russia’s ex- 
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panding communism. Caught in the 
midst of this power struggle, Israel and 
the Arab countries fail to see the 
common ground between them: their 
need to free themselves from this 
gigantic inter-power conflict. 

The development of peaceful relations, 
and eventually the peaceful solution of 
the conflict between Israel and the Arab 
countries, will ultimately depend upon 
the willingness or unwillingness of the 
great contending powers not to interfere 
in the internal developments in the 
countries of the Middle East. The 
Middle East as a whole needs peace 
and must have peace to untangle its 
problems. However, as long as the 
bigger issues of world peace have not 
been solved, the leaders of Israel and 
the Arab countries must continue to 
safeguard their interests as best they 
can. It is very fortunate that the United 
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Nations forces are now keeping vigil 
along the Israeli-Egyptian border; the 
presence of U.N. forces in this area 
may perhaps serve to keep the peace as 
long as possible. 

The Arab-Israeli conflict, the Korean 
and Indo-Chinese partitions, the China- 
Formosa problem, the Indonesian-Dutch 
conflict over West Irian, the Algerian 
question, are but parts of the world- 
wide problems which mankind, in its 
present stage of development, has not 
yet been. able to solve peacefully. 

However, one thing is clear: Israel is 
here to stay. It would be an important 
step towards the solution of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict if the Arab countries 
were to face up to this fact. It is clear 
that as long as the Arab countries 
persist in their desire to wipe Israel off 
the face of the map, no peaceful solu. 
tion can ever be reached. 
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MAHMOUD EL-NASHEF 


ARAB AGRICULTURE IN ISRAEL 


he Arab farmers, who constitute 

the large bulk of the Arab mino- 
rity in Israel, have witnessed great 
progress in their way of life during 
the past ten years. It is only natural 
that progress should have occurred in 
this not too short period, especially as 
the process was accelerated by the 
example of the Jewish farmer. But 
before I talk about the farmer as such, 
I would like to point out some facts 
about the Arab village that are directly 
connected with the subject under treat- 
ment. 

The Arab village has lost a great 
part of its land, partly as a result of 
the migration of some of the inhabi- 
tants to neighboring Arab countries, 
and partly because of the distinctions 
that have been drawn between land 
considered to belong to the village 
and the land which is State property, 
according to the Law of Land Owner- 
ship issued after the establishment of 
the State of Israel. The inevitable re- 
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sult was that the land remaining in 
the hands of the villagers was rela- 
tively scarce, compared with the gradu- 
ally increasing population. This land 
scarcity has affected some villages more 
than others. If we take Taibeh village 
as an example (Taibeh is one of the 
villages which have been least affect- 
ed), we find that it owns only 13,000 
dunams, 3,000 of which are planted 
to olive trees while the rest is under 
cultivation. The inhabitants of Taibeh 
number approximately 6,500 souls; 
from this it follows that there are an 
average of two dunams per person. 
The average number of dunams per 
person in Tira and Qalansawa villages 
(in the Little Triangle) is about the 
same, but it is much less in the villages 
of the Northern Triangle, especially in 
Um-El-Fahm, A’ra and A’ra’ra. In 
these places the land is not only 
scarce but usually also not arable, 
and water is scarce. 


As we have touched on the subject 
of land ownership, a few more words 
of comment are needed. While during 
the Ottoman and the British Mandatory 
regimes there were many large feudal 
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landowners, today these have disappear- 
ed from the scene, though there are 
still a great number of farmers who 
own no land at all. 

Most of the villages rely on agri- 
culture as a source of livelihood. Com- 
merce is still weak and is limited to 
a small number of individuals who are 
the agents of the Jewish companies 
that supply the village with the ne- 
cessary goods. Industry is altogether 
unknown. This means that workers who 
have no place in the fields can find 
no other employment in the village 
itself. It is necessary for them to look 
for work outside, and they are usually 
given permits to enable them to do 
so. Most find employment on Jewish 
farms. 


In the village itself irrigation has 
been encouraged and an_ increasing 
number of artesian wells are being dug 
by individuals on their own initiative. 
In some villages the farmers buy their 
water from the “M’korot” Corporation. 
The increase in irrigation has led to 
the planting of more fruit trees, be. 
cause land that has been irrigated for 
several years is often no longer fit for 
vegetable or cereal cultivation. Fruit 
planting has also been encouraged by 
the fact that fruit is still scarce in 
Israel, and the Ministry of Agriculture 
grants loans and subsidies to farmers 
ready to grow special kinds of fruit. 

Irrigation has doubled the products 
of the Arab farm. Farmers and land- 
owners have been able to reap good 
profits because of it, especially after 
1952, when free marketing was allow- 
ed and the differences in prices im- 
posed on the products of the Arab 


farms, which were sold to a single 
Government company, were abolished.* 
Today the Arab farmer can sell his 
products to private and government 
marketing agencies. Today, too, land 
is more fully exploited as a result of 
the employment of modern and improv- 
ed agricultural machinery. Because of 
these developments, and the fact that 
Arabs are given permission to work 
outside the village for wages approxi- 
mately equal to those of Jewish la- 
borers, the Arab village has been 
helped forward to a higher standard 
of living. The rise in the standard of 
living of the manual laborer has been 
the most apparent. 

The villages, on the whole, have ad- 
vanced. This is especially true of those 
possessing Local Councils, which can 
obtain loans and assistance from the: 
Ministry of the Interior. Today there 
is water in abundance in many villages 
and many have running water in every 
house. To date electricity has been 
installed in four Arab villages. There 
have also been improvements in trans- 
portation and in health and social ser- 
vices. Yet, despite all this undoubted 
progress, the situation is not ideal and 
the Arab village still lags considerably 
behind its Jewish counterpart. 


hat are the obstacles faced by 
the Arab village ? The Arab vil- 
lage is not, as yet, given the attention 


* The lower prices which were paid for- 


the produce of the Arab farms were explain- 
ed as an attempt to create a fund for deve-- 
lopment of the villages. These differentials. 
were however opposed by the villagers 
themselves, and were ultimately abolished. — 

Editors. 
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it needs if it is to continue its deve- 
lopment. The Ministry of Agriculture 
has not furnished enough agricultural 
experts to guide and advise in cultiva- 
tion. The products of the Jewish farm 
are much better and bring higher pro- 
fits. The Jewish farmer not only has 
the guidance and the equipment with 
which to work his farm; he also en- 
joys the benefit of his self-organiza- 
tion into cooperatives or in kibbutzim 
and moshavim (communal settlements 
and _ small-holders’ villages). In addi- 
tion, the Jewish farmer usually receives 
a return from his labor whether the 
market price of the product is high 
or low — again because he is organi- 
zed in cooperatives that ensure him at 
least a minimum profit. The situation 
is different with the Arab farmer, 
whose production costs are a great deal 
higher because of the scarcity of mo- 
dern agricultural machinery. When he 
sends his crops to market he has no 
cooperative to protect him against 
changes in prices. 

Land in those Arab villages where 
there are many artesian wells is grow- 
ing weak and yielding progressively 
smaller crops because of overplanting 
and over-irrigation for many successive 
years. Chemical fertilizers are no lon- 
ger sufficient, and organic fertilizers are 
scarce and expensive. Water itself is 
more expensive on Arab than on Jew- 
ish farms. Not every farmer can obtain 
water for his land, because the owners 
of the wells, who receive a third of the 
crop in return for their water, are na- 
turally interested in giving it to the 
land which will bring the biggest in- 
come. When the farmer is obliged to 


work his land without irrigation the 
crop does not compare with that ob- 
tained from irrigated land. 

All these obstacles have caused many 
poorer farmers to abandon their own 
fields in order to work for a daily 
wage on someone else’s farm or out- 
side the village. Landowners who used 
to rent their land for a fixed price or 
for a share of the crop now must 
supervise cultivation by themselves, 
employing workers for high daily 
wages. The result is that in many 
cases cultivation costs the owner more 
than the crop can possibly bring in. 


- rom this we can realize the danger 

threatening Arab farming. This dan- 
ger can be partly overcome by encou- 
raging Arab farmers to work together 
and to organize themselves into cooper- 
ative societes which could guard their 
interests in many ways. Through mutual 
organization they could receive the sub- 
sidies enjoyed by the Jewish farmer. 
In this way, too, they, they could keep 
better accounts of their expenses and 
profits, which would help them solve 
the problem of tax collection and put 
an end to the continuous disputes 
between tax collectors and farmers. 
For whereas the Jewish farmer keeps 
correct and complete accounts and has 
his cooperative to help ensure just 
taxation, the Arab farmer has to pay 
taxes according to the evaluation set 
by the tax office, although his land 
may bring in much less than the tax 
collector thinks it does. The accounts 
and the evaluations offered by the 
Arab farmers as individuals are often 


(Continued on page 27) 
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EMANUEL MARX 


BEDOUIN SOCIETY IN THE NEGEV 


PART I 


Because of the great contrast between the 
old way of life and the new environment, the 
Bedouin tribes of the Negev area of Israel 
form one of the most interesting illustrations 
of the changes taking place in this part of 
the world. 

There are approximately 13,500 members of 
the Bedouin tribes in the Negev, divided into 
19 tribes. After the establishment of the State 
of Israel most of these tribes were moved to 
a concentrated area. Occupied for the most 
part in the traditional camel and sheep-rais- 
ing, agriculture and smuggling, they are 
gradually moving towards sedentarization and 
permanent agriculture. 


he Negev Bedouin tribes at present 
are in a unique position. For the 
most part they are comprised of the 
meager remnants of larger units which 
split up and dispersed in many direc- 
tions at the time of the establishment 
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of the State. They are to a great degree 
cut off from their kinsmen across the 
borders and from their unifying com- 
mon culture. As Arabs, who once con- 
stituted a majority in their own country, 
they are now a minority in a land 
controlled by strangers. This situation 
weakens the strength of their traditions, 
making them prey to new cultural in- 
fluences. Furthermore, they are en- 
circled by a dynamic society whose 
strivings for social homogeneity affect 
all its surroundings. 


One may distinguish in Bedouin 
society three different and interrelated 
levels of social organization which are 
characterized by specific social group- 
ings and types of behavior. On the 
first level, which is founded upon 
kinship and common origin, the Be- 
douin’s social activity is based upon a 
sense of solidarity; upon the principle of 
“all for one and one for all’ and on 
common political and economic in- 
terests. The social groups on this level, 
the family and the clan, are characteriz- 
ed by relatively great stability which is 
not dependent upon the concentration 
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of power in the hands of a single in- 
dividual or group of individuals, nor 
easily shaken by the dispersal of its 
members in time and space. Obviously 
such groups can consist of only a very 
limited number of members, since 
otherwise it would be impossible for 
them to be thoroughly and continuously 
acquainted with each other. 


The second level is that of the tribe 
and the Qabila (federation of tribes). 
These structures mainly fulfill political 
functions. As a_ result of its extensive 
membership, such a unit is in a good 
position to protect the political and 
military interests of the sub-groups 
united within it and is thus better able 
to withstand external pressure. How- 
ever, the very existence of this type of 
unit is dependent upon external pres- 
sure being brought to bear upon it, 
and also to a certain degree upon a 
leadership which knows how to rally the 
group around itself by stressing the 
necessity for unity against external 
dangers. Unions of tribes and Qabilas 
usually remain in existence for only 
a few years, during which time they 
are faced with serious difficulties and 
internal conflicts. With the disappear- 
ance of the external pressures stabiliz- 
ing the political unit, it can no longer 
withstand the strong centrifugal forces 
operating within society and the unit 
disintegrates into its smaller groups 
based upon consanguinity. 

The third level encompasses the entire 
Bedouin society, and is based upon the 
common cultural heritage of language, 
values, customs, and traditions. It finds 
expression in the individual’s recogni- 
tion of himself as a Bedoui (Arab) and 


affords the individual the benefit of the 
hospitality of his fellow Bedouin, re- 
gardless of how far he may be from 
his own home territory. In most cases, 
contact between larger units of this 
society takes place through competition 
and hostility; the individual, however, 
while traveling far from home, will be 
treated with respect and will always 
know how to assume his rightful place 
in his host’s home, generally even when 
open conflict exists between his own 
unit and that of his host. 

The principle of kinship is ever-pre- 
sent throughout Bedouin society. Not 
only are all social frameworks usually 
composed of families, but they also re- 
tain this principle of consanguinity, 
even when the family relationship does 
not exist. The principle is so far-reach- 
ing that when large groups are formed, 
sometimes by pacts of alliance, the 
Bedouin find it necessary to establish 
a fictitious kinship traced back to some 
common ancestor so as to legitimize 
these political ties. 


THE FAMILY (‘A’ila) 


i immediate family is one of the 

rare universal social phenomena. It 
constitutes the smallest social unit, con- 
sisting of husband, wife (or wives) and 
their progeny, up until such time as 
the progeny marry and establish their 
own separate families. Even the Be- 
douin, for whom the extended family 
fills the most important functions, 
acknowledges the existence of the 
immediate family, the ‘A’ila, as a 
distinct group which is never swallow- 
ed up by the extended family even 
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when the latter has a long tradition and 
relations within it are extremely strong. 
The limited family always remains a 
distinct frequently and easily 
separated from the larger. one. 


unit, 


The son who continues to reside in 
his father’s home after he has married 
is no longer regarded as a member of 
his father’s immediate family. Among 
the southern Bedouin, for the most part 
members of the ‘Azazmeh’ tribes, in 
which the son, even after marriage, 
{frequently continues to reside in his 
father’s tent, it is the custom to allocate 
a separate space to the new family by 
putting up a cloth-partition, or at least 
by assigning it a special corner. 

Among the more prosperous northern 
tribes, the separation is more marked, 
since the son generally lives in his own 
tent which is pitched near that of the 
father. As a result of the better eco- 
nomic position of these tribes, the 
father often is able to give his married 
son a tent. The son also has the 
opportunity to earn the money needed 
to purchase equipment and he shows 
a strong tendency to become economic- 
ally independent of his father. Actually, 
for the most part, the situation created 
is a compromise between the two ex- 
tremes: the son acquires the tent, equip- 
ment, and livestock for himself, and 
even shares the cost of the bride-price 
paid to his wife’s father; but he does 
not remove himself entirely from the 
authority of the head of the family 
since he does not want to forego his 
family’s aid in time of need, nor does 
he wish to renounce his share of the 
inheritance. Thus we see that in the 
well-to-do family the head of the house- 


hold possesses greater control over his 
adult sons than in the poorer one, 
since in the latter the father is unable 
to enforce his will by threatening to 
impose economic sanctions. As public 
security is established and the process 
of sedentarization progresses, the author- 
ity of the head of the family grows 
stronger, since the ownership value of 
his property increases and, at the same 
time, the possibility of loss through 
robbery is decreased. 

The vast majority of Bedouin marry, 
as they believe that an individual who 
does not marry and beget children has 
not fulfilled the role for which he was 
created. Extra-marital relations are strict- 
ly forbidden and the punishments in- 
flicted upon the guilty are extremely 
severe. A girl whose promiscuity has 
become publicly known is killed, usually 
by her own relatives; the man respons- 
ible for the family’s disgrace will also 
be killed if caught while committing 
the act. The severity of the punish- 
ment, which indicates that this trans- 
gression actually occurs in Bedouin 
society, is meant to act as a powerful 
deterrent to would-be offenders. If the 
affair has not become common know- 
ledge, it is as if it has not occurred, 
decency requiring that it be tacitly 
ignored. 


FAMILY LIFE 


S ociological analysis indicates that 
one of the functions of the family 
is to inspire in its members a feeling 
of emotional security. However, in Be- 
douin society it is not the limited 
family which constitutes the main factor 
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providing the individual with this sense 
of security but rather the clan (hamula), 
particularly for the men, who spend 
a considerable portion of their lives in 
this group, which is based upon almost 
unlimited mutual responsibility. The feel- 
ing of security enjoyed by the woman 
is considerably less. In her father’s 
home she is valued according to the 
income she may be expected to bring 
at the time of her marriage, and as 
a potential source of worry. With the 
growth of the interest in material 
wealth which accompanies the process 
of sedentarization, or permanent settle- 
ment, the girl loses the right to express 
her wishes concerning the choice of her 
husband. But even among the southern 
tribes, who ate nomadic camel raisers, 
fathers usually compel their daughters 
to accept a husband of their own choos- 
ing.') At her marriage the girl moves 
to her husband’s home, but she forever 
remains a severed branch of her original 
family and thus she does not acquire 
firm roots in either of the two families. 


During the first years of her marriage, 
the woman enjoys a certain degree of 
happiness and a sense of security, 
thanks to the love shown her by her 
husband. However, as his affection 
wanes, she begins to fear for her 
position, which is by no means secure. 
(Even today, we find numerous cases 
of Bedouin divorcing their wives, 
though there has been no opportunity 
to measure the extent of this practice.) 
Thereafter the man’s interest centers 
in his wife’s bearing his son. Her 


1) Mohammed attempted to institute reform 
in this field, but without much success. 


position is regained and strengthen- 
ed if she succeeds in bearing male 
children, although at the same time 
her life is made harder by increased 
work. Although the woman knows 
that at her husband’s death she will be 
able to reside with her children, who 
are obliged to protect and care for her, 
she is also well aware of the fact that 
this is dependent upon her living with 
her husband until his death, and thus 
she fears being divorced. If divorced 
she loses her children as well, as they 
belong to her husband’s family — 
whereas she must return to the family 
of her parents. 


The relationship of ruler and ruled 
which is customary in the Bedouin 
family is also to be found in its divi- 
sion of labor. The male tries to occupy 
himself only with work which is re- 
garded as a traditionally fitting occupa- 
tion for males — defense, raiding 
forays, care of the camels, and now, 
in addition to these, working outside 
for wages. All other work is the re- 
sponsibility of the woman, and he does 
nothing to lighten her burden. Further- 
more, it does not occur to the woman 
that her husband should lower himself 
by helping her. Since it is a matter of 
prestige, the difficult work which 1s 
performed publicly is done only by 
women, though when unobserved by 
others the man may offer her some 
aid. Thus all the strenuous work direct- 
ly concerned with their nomadic ex- 
istence — dismantling the tent, loading 
the heavy equipment onto the camels 
and _repitching the tent — is all perform- 


ed by the women and children; the 
husband looks on while sitting with 
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the other men and sipping bitter coffee. 

The children begin to work while 
still young; usually around the age of 
seven, both the boys and the girls 
begin to take their family’s flocks to 
pasture. They continue in their work 
through adolescence and up to their 
marriage, thus freeing the mother for 
her many household chores, and allow- 
ing the father to devote his time to 
sitting with the elders. 

According to Bedouin tradition, it 
is fitting that a man be idle, that he 
live from the income from his property 
and the work of others, and receive 
guests in his home. Every Bedouin strives 
to attain this ideal state, which does 
not involve great difficulties since he 
requires little to be content. Having 
fully satisfied his modest needs, he 
ceases to worry about attaining greater 
wealth.*) But today the Bedouin no 
longer believes wholeheartedly in this 
ideal. 

In the past it was believed that the 
male must always be prepared to fulfill 
his special role as a warrior, and this 
justified his idleness in times of peace. 
Today peace is secure, and sudden 
surprise attacks are no longer to be 
expected; thus there is no longer any 
justification for sitting idle in camp. 
Furthermore, there are today new roles 
which have been taken over from the 
surrounding sedentary society, which 
carry with them financial rewards and 
some prestige, and the younger genera- 
tion is ready to fulfill them. These are 
various posts connected with govern- 


2) This characteristic is not unique for 
Bedouin society, and is one of the many 
causes: of economic underdevelopment. 


ment functions, clerical and commercial 
work on behalf of government institu- 
tions, and, in addition, work as chauf- 
feurs and tractor drivers. 

Although the members of the younger 
generation at the present time still work 
for wages solely to obtain money for 
a definite and immediate purpose, it 
may be assumed that their attitude 
will gradually change as a result of 
the actual process of working and 
under the influence of the different 
attitude of the surrounding society. 
However, one may expect that the last 
occupations which the men will be 
willing to assume will be those which 
are regarded as inherently women’s 
functions, as, for example, vegetable 
gardening and drawing water. 

Every Bedouin ardently desires to 
possess although the 
practise of polygamy is comparatively 
uncommon. In the Abu-Rub’iah tribe, 
six families 


several wives, 


were found with two 
wives each, and one with three. Even 
in the past the percentage of polygamic 
families was limited, in spite of the 
surplus of women. There are indica- 
tions that polygamy is continuously de- 
clining, mainly because of economic 
factors (the high bride price); secondly, 


’ for social reasons: the customs of the 


surrounding society are being assimilat- 
ed; and finally because of the legal 
prohibition of polygamy. However, one 
may note an increase in the number 
of wives taken by the sheikhs which 
tends to approach the maximum of four 
permitted by Islamic law. Today the 
possession of a large number of wives 
has become the conspicuous prestige 
symbol of the sheikh’s position, though 
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even in this we find exceptional in- 
dividuals who try to set an example 
for their tribes. Bedouin society does 
not recognize inferior marriage such 
as concubinage. 


THE UPBRINGING 
OF THE CHIDREN 


O° the birth of a son the Bedouin 
offers a sacrifice of thanksgiving 
and receives the congratulations of his 
friends; the birth of a daughter is 
passed over in silence. The care of the 
infant rests exclusively in the hands 
of his mother. He lies in his hammock 
at her side, and when she goes out, 
he is carried in a sling on her back; 
whenever he cries, she nurses him. The 
infant is generally nursed at least to 
the age of two, except when weaning 
takes place earlier as the result of the 
birth of another child. Once the infant 
has been weaned, his mother has little 
time to occupy herself with him, and 
when he has grown a bit he is given 
into the care of an older sister or 
else roams the camp together with other 
children his own age, dirty and dressed 
in rags. 

Only after the boy has reached the 
age of five or six does his father once 
more take an interest in him. From 
that time onward he spends a consider- 
able portion of his time in the company 
of adults. There he absorbs the tradi- 
tions, customs, manners, and even 


learns livestock-raising and agriculture, 
the time-honored crafts of his fore- 
fathers. This knowledge is gained with- 
out effort through observation, but it 
is absorbed willingly and thoroughly. 


The Bedouin treats his small son with 
patience, never resorting to physical 
punishment. 

It is during this period,’ if not earlier, 
that the boy begins to be aware of his 
mother’s inferior position, and their 
previously warm relationship is disturb- 
ed. He develops an attitude of con- 
tempt towards both his mother and his 
sisters. This attitude may arise, possibly, 
from his disillusionment at finding that 
his mother, the object of love, is, by 
virtue of her being a woman, an in- 
ferior being, unworthy of the affection 
and admiration he has felt for her. It 
is possible as well that this process is 
accompanied by a feeling of animosity 
towards the father who has undermined 
his relationship with his mother.°) 

The daughter remains in her mother's 
company and under her authority; from 
an early age she helps in all household 
duties and in the care of the children. 
From the age of seven or thereabouts 
both boys and girls begin to accompany 
the shepherds, and gradually they them- 
selves become adept herdsmen and 
assume responsibility for their family's 
flocks. Even the sons of the tribal elite 
once underwent the same apprentice- 
ship, but today this has been disturbed 
by school attendance. In most cases the 
girls continue in this work up until 
they reach marriageable age, and the 
boys until they go out to work or to 
some other occupation. 

The relationships between the child- 


3) Since projective examinations have 
yet to be carried out among the Bedouin, 
this explanation must be regarded purely 
as an assumption which requires con- 
firmation. 
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ren resemble those between their 
parents. Among brothers, tolerance and 
cooperation predominate; at a later age 
an element of competition appears in 
connection with the future division of 
the family’s property. Similarly the re- 
lations between the girls are usually 
harmonious. Since from tender age they 
ate tied down in an ever-growing 
measure to household chores, they have 
no time for playing together; however, 
the very burden which they share brings 
them together. The girls come to re- 
cognize the superiority of their brothers, 
even the younger ones, and resign 
themselves to their arrogance, to admir- 
ing them from afar. 

The boys rapidly establish a distance 
between themselves and their sisters, 
and only with maturity is the relation- 
ship again strengthened, as it is the 
brother’s duty to act as his sister's 
guardian, to protect her rights and to 
be responsible for her good behavior. 


THE EXTENDED FAMILY (Ahl) 


pry limited family has a tendency 
to become an extended family so 
as to retain its adult progeny within 
itself. The typical extended family con- 
sists of numerous individuals, including 
the head of the family, his wife (or 
wives), their young progeny, their 
married sons and sons’ families, and 
dependent relations such as the widow- 
ed mother of the head of the family and 
orphaned relations, as well as other 
dependents with whom no blood ties 
exist, such as those under the family’s 
protection (Tanib, plural Tanaib). 
Formally even guests are considered as 


members of the family as long as they 
are entitled to enjoy the family’s hos- 
pitality. There are two prerequisites for 
the existence of every “AA/”: the father 
of the family must actually head it, 
or one of the sons must be officially 
recognized as the head; and in addition 
the family must contain married sons, 
since only they can provide it with the 
status of Ah/. Sons who have perma- 
nently pitched their tents a considerable 
distance from the family’s camp are no 
longer to be regarded as members of 
the extended family. 


With the death of the father, the 
extended family generally disintegrates; 
this may even occur during his life- 
time if he is no longer capable of 
maintaining control over the family’s 
property and distributes it among his 
sons. His position as head of the family 
is not secured by religious traditions ; 
he must struggle to retain it, and the 
most effective means at his disposal are 
the family's property, land, livestock, 
and other possessions. It is the ardent 
desire of every Bedouin to stand, in 
his later years, at the head of a family 
blessed with many sons and_ great 
wealth, to rule with authority, to be 
supported by the family’s power when 
as its representative he participates in 
the counsels of the elders of the Hamula 
(clan), and to be host to such gather- 
ings in his own home; for this reason 
he will not lightly relinquish power. 
Not only does the family’s property 
which he has inherited or gained as 
a result of his own labors belong to 
him, but formally also the income of 
those sons who reside with him. As 
mentioned above, a young man can 
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now earn a considerable amount of 
money by wage labor, thus enabling 
him to free himself of his dependence 
upon his family. However, the son who 
of his own volition leaves his family 
is not entitled to a part of the in- 
heritance unless his brothers agree to 
allot him a lesser share. 

Custom demands that when a son 
leaves the family, his father gives him 
a small part of his property, livestock, 
and cash, and even purchases a tent for 
him; by this act the son renounces his 
share of the inheritance. When con- 
sidering the possibility of leaving his 
family, the son therefore weighs the 
matter carefully: is his share of the 
inheritance preferable to the property 
he may be able to accumulate through 
working for wages? The degree of 
emotional attachment which the son 
feels towards his family is, undoubtedly, 
a factor influencing his final decision. 

Wage labor has been a factor lead- 
ing to changes in the extended family’s 
way of life. Some who work turn over 
to their father only part of their wages, 
the equivalent of their estimated share 
of the household expenditures; the re- 
mainder they spend as they see fit. 
While this does not destroy the extend- 


ed family, one of its main supports has 
collapsed, the father having lost his 
most important means of control.*) 

The extended family serves as a 
framework for the division of labor 
and the management of economic activ- 
ities. In these matters the father rep- 
resents the family before both the 
tribe and the external world, and it is 
he who directs his sons in the execution 
of agricultural and other tasks. The 
sons are well aware of the fact that 
thanks to this unity, the father is able 
to exert their family’s full influence 
upon external political and economic 
factors. 

The external indication of the con- 
nection between the members of the 
extended family is that they generally 
reside in a single camp of tents. Among 
the Negev Bedouin it is customary to 
pitch the tents in single file, the first 
and most spacious one belonging to 
the head of the family, behind it the 
tents of the sons, other relatives, serv- 
ants, and refugees, each in the order 
of his rank. 


{) According to H. Rosenfeld: Taiy’beh, Tel- 
Aviv, 1956, p. 6, this process has among 
the poor Arab villagers reached the point 
of dividing families. 





(Part II will appear in the next issue.) 
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DOV EPPEL-BORA 


MARGINAL COMMENT 


THE POWERS 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The revolt in Iraq was received in Moscow 
as proof of the Soviet belief that the main 
force in the Middle East is the Arab Nation- 
alist Movement headed by President Abdul 
Nasser. Premier Khruschev’s declarations, ar- 
ticles in Soviet newspapers and journals and 
the speeches by the Arab Communist leaders 
at the last convention of the Czechoslovakian 
Communist party leave no room for doubt 
that the leaders of the 
movement 


world Communist 
are clearly aware of the social 
character and the goals of Arab Nationalism. 
But they, however, see in this movement a 
force uniting the Arab masses who support 
the struggle for the establishment of inde- 
pendent regimes which will make it possible 
for the Arab governments to meet the great 
powers as equals. 

Economically this process is quite satisfac- 
tory for the Soviet Union, since it opens wide 
possibilities for the development of commer- 
cial relations and for increased Soviet indust- 
tial exports, which at present do not stand 
much chance of competing with the United 
States and the countries of Western Europe 
on the Western market. The Arab 
countries are also able to absorb large num- 


bers of Soviet experts, who jn certain fields 


world 


now exist in numbers exceeding local needs. 

Ideologically the Communists see this pro- 
cess to be an additional proof of the Soviet 
regime’s ability to expand and of its inherent 
potentialities, Though the leaders of the Com- 
munist movement do not hope for immediate 
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social revolutions in the Middle East under 
Communist leadership, they assume that in 
the long range, the industrialization of the 
Arab countries will also bring the growth of 
the proletariat and of the strength of Com- 
munism. 


Immediately after the Second World War 
it seemed that it would be non-Arab, 
though Moslem, Iran in which the nationa- 
list, anti-West tendencies would triumph. In- 
deed, until 1954, when Mossadegh was de- 
posed, developments in Iran followed the ex- 
pectations of the Soviet theoreticians, How- 
ever, with the help of pro-Western officers 
and other circles in the national movement, 
the Americans succeeded in effecting the over- 
turn which brought General Zahadi to power. 

Parallel to his domestic campaign for the 
liquidation of the neutralist tendencies and 
the destruction of the pro-Communist Tudeh 
Party, the Shah adopted a foreign policy 
which led ultimately to the establishment of 
the anti-Soviet Baghdad Alliance. At first 
aimed mainly at maintaining a chain of mi- 
litary bases along the borders of the Cau- 
casus, the alliance took on a clearly anii- 
Nasser character after the Egyptian revolu- 
tion. 


The Iraqi ruling circles also were worried 
by Nasser's achievements and his growing 
popularity, and were pushed towards policies 
which were opposed by the more active cir- 
cles of the public opinion of their country. 
Most of the Iraqi parties were opposed to 
Nuri Said’s policies, not especially because of 
their pro-Soviet inclinations but because of 
and their belief 
that Nasser’s path would lead to the establish- 
ment of a united and strong Arab force 
which, supported by the natural resources of 
the Middle East, could 
appear before the Western world as a force 


which could not be treated lightly. 


their anti-Western concepts 


especially the oil, 


The members of the opposition also consid- 
ered Iraq's transformation into an _ anti- 
Soviet military base to be a real threat to 
her security in the event of a world war. 
Nasser’s claim that the Arab world was not 
interested in becoming involved in the con- 
flict between the two world blocs, and that by 


adopting a policy of neutrality it would be 
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possible to draw the countries of the Middle 
East out of the range of the atom bombs, 
from whichever side, seemed reasonable to 
Arab intellectuals versed in international 
problems. It is no coincidence that the Peace 
Movement won serious support in the count- 
ries of the Middle East, not only in Commu- 
nist or pro-Communist circles, but also 
among jndividuals and political groups whose 
anti-Communism could not be questioned. 


If we also take into account the fact that 
Nasser has proved that his policy is not 
only correct theoretically but that it pays 
off practically, we can understand why the 
“Free Officers” in Iraq followed the path 
of their comrades in Egypt. An opinion, ba- 
sed on facts, has been establishing itself in 
the Arab countries that the United States 
and Great Britain have resigned themselves 
to the need to recognize Abdul Nasser as 
the leader of the Arab world, Nasser him- 
self also came to this conclusion; and after 
U.N. Secretary Dag Hammarskjold’s report 
that U.A.R. intervention in the Lebanese 
civil war was not proven, it seemed to him 
that the Western Powers would not dare to 
land their forces in this country, and that 
if an anti-Western revolt were carried out 
in Iraq they would react only with protests. 


Nasser and the leaders of the Iraq revolt 
may have also pinned certain hopes on the lea- 
ders of the British Labor party, whose 
speeches in Parliament indeed justified his 
hopes. Mr. Hugh Gaitskell’s declaration in 
which he said: “We have become known in 
the Middle East as the opponents of national- 
ism and the opponents of social revolution. 
This... is one of the causes for the spread 
of Communism in the region... There is a 
great force of pan-Arabism which is growing 
and will continue to grow unceasingly. We 
shall not find any solution unless we come 
to an understanding with pan-Arabism” was 
in essence a call for the establishment of a 
common front between the Nasserite and 
pan-Arab movement and the Western powers 
against the spread of Communist influence 
and Soviet aims in the Middle East. Gaitskell 
and hjs comrades fear that the policies of 
the Western Powers are liable to compel 
Nasser to look for help in the Soviet bloc. 


This time, however, in contrast to the 
period of the Suez War, Labor is not so 
sure of itself. Gaitskell in the end did not 
offer a vote of non-confidence in the govern- 
ment. The fact that the Americans were now 
leading the struggle against Nasser and his 
partners in Iraq and Lebanon created an 
objective condition in which, according to 
the majority of the Labor party too, Britain 
had no alternative but to support the United 
States. The quarrel between the Arab nation- 
al movement and the United States has be- 
come a global one, and in the opinion of 
most of the leaders of Labor the fate of 
Great Britain is tied to that of the United 
States. 


The Laborites are also not so sure that 
if Nasser will succeed in expanding his in- 
fluence over all the Arab countries, he will 
not present both the United States and Great 
Britain with political and economic condi- 
tions which will most seriously harm the 
positions of the Western world in the 
Middle East. Nasser’s domination over the 
oil resources in Iraq will make jt possible 
for him to dictate conditions to the West 
concerning the profits from the production 
of the oil and its price and concerning the 
West's strategic positions in this key region. 
And last but not least, Foreign Minister 
Selwyn Lloyd’s argument that jf the United 
States had not responded to Chamoun’s call 
all the small countries would despair of the 
possibilities of help and would fall one 
after the other, holds a measure of truth. 
The fall of Chamoun and Hussein would have 
been followed by the establishment of a “Po- 
sitive Neutralist’’ bloc in the Middle East, 
and the Atlantic group would have been com- 
pelled to yield a sizeable part of the Middle 
East from the strategic point of view, This 
would strengthen neutralistic tendencies in the 
other Baghdad Alliance countries, in Iran, 
Turkey and Pakistan — countries which now 
form a most important anti-Soviet front in 
the event of war. 


In this situation the relatively minor dis- 
pute over the Lebanese question became a 
problem of world dimensions. No wonder, 
therefore, that the Western military reaction 
to the revolt in Iraq drew a strong Soviet 
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response. The only comfort is that despite 
everything those deciding the policies of the 
Great Powers are determined to prevent the 
outbreak of a Third World War, whose de- 
structive results have been made completely 
clear. The Soviet Union declared that it 
could not be indifferent to the events in the 
Middle East at present,and warned that the 
steps taken by the United States draw the 
world to the edge of world war, But neither 
the declarations of the Government of the 
Soviet Union nor the speeches by its repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations hinted that 
the Soviet Union was prepared to initiate a 
Third World War or to take steps which 
could serve as an excuse for the opposing 
side to start this war. The countries of the 
Middle East do, indeed, form an important 
area from the point of view of Soviet inte- 
rests, but not one of first importance, The 
Soviet Union maintained its existence for 
more than thirty years without any influence 
in the Arab countries, and now, in the era of 
sputniks, despite all the interest which for 
various reasons the Soviet Union displays in 


these countries, their strategic importance has 
not risen but fallen. 

It also appears that Nasser still hopes 
that the Western countries will ultimately 
come to terms with him. The United States 
and Great Britain will not be able to rest 
with a demonstration of force in Lebanon 
and Jordan in order to secure their positions 
in the Middle East over an extended period, 
and they will attempt to come to some gene- 
ral agreement with Nasser on easier terms 
for themselves by relying on their military 
show of strength. But it is very doubtful 
whether the Western Powers hope to solve 
the problems of the Middle East without 
Nasser. 

Only the future can tell to what extent 
they will achieve their goals. But it is close 
to certainty that in the wake of the latest 
developments in the Middle East the prob- 
lem of the recognition of the right of all 
the countries of the Middle East to manage 
their policies without the need for automatic 
identity with one of the two world blocs 
will be raised in all earnestness. 


ARAB AGRICULTURE IN ISRAEL 
(Continued from page 16) 


disregarded. The result is that the far- 
mers may sometimes be required to 
pay unfair amounts. This naturally 
leads to anxiety and tension. 
Another means of furthering the de. 
velopment of the Arab villages would 
be to establish local industries to ab- 
sorb some of the workers who can- 
not find employment in agriculture. 
A factory for making wooden boxes, 
for example, could meet the local 
needs; a factory for preserves could 
utilize the fruits produced by the vil- 
lages. The erection of cold storage 
plants in villages possessing electrici- 
ty would be a good way of preser- 


ving the vegetables and fruits which 
are spoiled if they are not taken to 
the towns to be sold immediately. 

This is only a short account of the 
situation of Israel’s Arab farmers in 
the past ten years. We have traced his 
progress and the hindrances to further 
advances. It is obvious that the prob- 
lems mentioned above need time to 
be solved. But time alone is not 
enough. The Arab farmers themselves 
must realize their needs and cooperate 
in order to meet them. But they need 
the help of the authorities concerned 
if they are to reap the fruits of their 
endeavors. 








A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EXPERIMENT IN INDEPENDENCE 


REPORT FROM THE SUDAN 


LL ike Egypt, of which it seems to 

be only an extension, Sudan lives 
off the Nile. More exactly — the two 
Niles, which 
heart of the country, forming a vast 


come together in the 
and fertile water-bordered triangle — 
the Gezira. Sudan's possibilities of agri- 
cultural development are thus much 
greater than those of Egypt, with her 
single life-giving valley. In addition, 
this enormous country, 2,000 kilomet- 
ers long from North to South and 
1,500 from East to West, includes, in 
its equatorial part, a region of swamps 
and water courses where the climate 
makes possible the cultivation of really 
African crops. 

The large irrigation works are des- 
tined 
future, 


to make Sudan, in the near 


one of the most important 
countries of the Arab world. Her large 
population (8 to 9 million) puts her 
directly after Egypt and at least equal 
to Saudi Arabia. Politically more stable 
than the former and more developed 
than the latter, she already presents the 
happiest example of Moslem indepen- 
dence. 


Sudan was the first country in the 
world to attain her independence by 
means of elections. Annexed by Egypt 
after the departure of the British who 
had shared the administration of the 
Condominium with Cairo, she turned to 
international authorities and was _ fi- 
nally given the right to choose her own 
destiny. She voted for independence, 
which was introduced without any 
great fuss. With this same discretion 
and the same silent application she 
today 


her territory and is building the most 


pursues the transformation of 
modern of the great Moslem nations 
in Eastern Africa, from the coast of 
the Red Sea to the forests of Oubangui. 

The Gezira is still only a vast oasis 
of green fields crisscrossed by canals. 
Eventually new dams will cover six 
million more acres with fertile soil: 
25,000 
slightly less, in fact, than the surface 
of Holland. But it will be a hot Hol- 
land, and it will yield the best cotton 
in the world. 


about square kilometers — 


The Gezira itself is only about 


4,500 square kilometers. Within a 
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year or two, its surface will be doubl- 
ed, as well as its population, which 
will then number about 
people. Water is already flowing and 
every day new canals advance into pre- 


a million 


viously uncultivated soil. This irriga- 
tion is now maintained by a single 
dam, that of Sennar, on the Blue Nile, 
which holds a million cubic meters of 
water. Constructed by the British in 
1926, it was raised a few years later 
and can, by itself, provide for the 
extensions envisaged in the first plan 
of development of the Gezira. 
Another dam is to be built at Ro- 
seires, also on the Blue Nile, not far 
from the Ethiopian frontier. Its capacity 
will be about 3 million cubic meters. 
Finally, it is planned to erect a third, 
less important dam on the Atbara 
The difficulties of financing 
these works (the Roseires dam, em- 
bankments 


River. 


and canals will together 
cost about $90 million) may delay exe. 
cation, but these plans also have diplo- 
matic aspects and depend on agree- 
ments. 


According to the terms of the exist. 
ing agreements, the Sudan and Egypt 
divide the waters of the Nile un- 
equally: of the 84 million cubic meters 
which are the Nile’s annual flow, the 
Sudan has the right to retain only 
one quarter. It is also only allowed 
to take its share between the 15th of 
July and the 1st of January. Egypt 
utilizes 48 million cubic meters; the 
rest flows The Sudan 
would like to be able to use a part 
of this excess. Egypt, however, does 


into the sea. 


not agree: she, too, has her own large- 
scale plans, notably — the Aswan Dam. 


Even before emerging from the water 
the Aswan Dam has become for the 
Egyptian people the symbol of the 
happy future which they believe the 
great powers have denied them. 

It is here that we find the ambiguity 
of an attitude which often reduces it- 
self to a more or less platonic ex- 
pression of solidarity. Sudan may wax 
indignant when the great powers re- 
fuse Egypt the means of constructing 
the Aswan Dam, and at the same time 
hope that Egypt never constructs it. 

At least not construct it at Aswan. 
Built in this frontier region, it would 
mean the inundation of 150 kilometers 
of Sudanese territory along the Nile. 
50,000 people would be displaced and 
the archaeological sites of Wadi Halfa 
would be covered with water. The Su- 
dan has therefore suggested that Egypt 
build her dam, when the finances are 
available, in the Lake Tana region or 
in Equatoria. By allowing the water 
time to time, 
artificial floods could be caused which, 
lower down, would feed the Egyptian 
irrigation canals. The Egyptian objec- 


to accumulate from 


tion is a legitimate one: what nation 
would agree to place a work so impor- 
tant for its economy in foreign terri- 
tory ? 

This is not the place to enter into 
the details of the discussions and the 
quarrels over the waters of the Nile. 
We only want to show how they de. 
termine the life and politics of this 
from the 


part of Africa, extending 


Mediterranean to the Equator, and 


above all, to describe the veritable 
birth which we are witnessing in these 


countries which once knew only the 
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desert wastes and are now turning 
green. 


T he land of the Gezira belongs to 
the Sudanese State, which is res- 
ponsible for the administration and de- 
velopment of the region. The land is 
divided among the farmers, who all 
receive equal shares. Together with 
some food crops which he keeps for 
his own profit, the farmer is required 
to plant a fixed amount of land to 
cotton. When he delivers the crop, 
he receives 40% of the selling price; 
40% goes to the State, the other 
20% being held for reserves and de- 
velopment. The present revenue of the 
farmer is actually between 200 and 
500 LP annually, extremely high in 
comparison with that received by 
peasants in this part of the world. 

Planning is not devoted only to ag- 
riculture. A vast project of urbaniza. 
tion is in process. 600 villages are pre- 
sently being demolished and recon- 
structed along more rational lines. They 
are administered by councils which are 
democratically elected. Schools are nu- 
merous and in addition to a very mo- 
dern hospital at Wad-Medani, there 
are 56 dispensaries and 17 infirmaries 
in the Gezira. The economic, social 
and even political life of the interior 
of the Gezira, though still far from 
perfect, still brings to one’s mind the 
life of the agricultural populations in 
the more advanced Western countries. 
Misery has disappeared, unemployment 
does not exist, sanitary conditions have 
been improved to a point where the 
rate of infant mortality has today 
reached a European level. Illiteracy is 
decreasing. 


T he construction of the two planned 


dams would permit four or five | 


million Sudanese to enjoy these condi- 
tions, so exceptional in these latitudes, 
Is it a miracle of independence ? No: 
the drive which the conquest of liberty 
could give a people would not have 
sufficed. The Nile, too, would not 
have been enough. It was the flexible 
government of the Anglo-Egyptian Con- 
dominium which made possible the for. 
mation of intellectual elites. They are 
now multiplying; of the nations which 


have recently attained independence the | 


Sudan is the country with the largest 
number of what could be called the 
“crews of liberty.” 

This description has, however, limi- 
ted us to a sort of separatistic con- 
ception of the Sudan: the Gezira is 
not all of Sudan. It is the heart, the 
vital and perhaps even the 
spirit, but there are also other parts 
of the body which want to live. 
Do they live in the same style ? No. 

The Sudanese nation seems to be 


organ, 


based on geographical, radical and po- 
litical inequality. Away from the banks 
of the two Niles, the desert is eternal, 
inhabited by nomads. For them the 
State has established some social ser- 
vices, schools and hospitals; but that 
part of this population which cannot 
emigrate to the fertilized regions will 
always know an inferior standard of 
living. But in its belonging to the 
“noble race’ it finds a real national 
existence. The case is otherwise for the 
minorities of the South. 

The effects of chance in the forma- 
tion of the States in this part of Africa 
have brought into cohabitation popula- 
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tions of Arab origin, and Negroes. The 
same nationality has been given to the 
Moslems who are often already quite 
advanced, at times dressed in European 
garb, and to the Negroes who still go 
about naked. The first govern the 
country, the latter, pagans with paint- 
streaked bodies, dance in a ring in 
their villages. If only they were able to 
be satisfied with dancing! Hunger, how- 
ever, pushes them toward the North, 
towards the rich Gezira where they 
supply cheap manual labor. 

It is the blacks who work in the 
cotton plantations. The State farmer 
administers and gives orders. Upon 
arrival from the South, entire families 
are installed in straw huts in iso- 
lated parts of the villages. Segregation 
is marked, and animosity evident. “If 
we don’t keep these people at a di- 
stance” the Sudanese who belong to 
the “noble race’’ say, “they will soon 
run the Nile Valley.” With its social. 
ist organization and its democratic ad- 
the Gezira has become 
the fief of a veritable peasant aristo- 
cracy living in part on the poorly paid 
labor of one hundred thousand blacks. 
The Government, without doubt, plans 
to develop the Southern regions and 
thus to raise the standard of living of 
the inhabitants. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the true moral unity of 


ministration, 


the Sudan is still far away. 

Grave troubles sometimes develop in 
these vast equatorial territories in which 
peoples live in inferiority. These are 
the first signs of an emancipation 
which must, in this part of Africa, 
follow the often egoistic emancipation 
of the non-negroid peoples. The Bun- 
tus of Somaliland, the Gallas of Ethio- 
pia, the Nilotes of Sudan, are seeking 
their liberty in the freedom which has 
been given to the countries in which 
they are living. Racism holds them on 
the margin of the national community 
at the moment of its truly becoming 
a reality. They cannot join the great 
Negro family which is also seeking 
its destiny. These are their countries. 

hey accept the frontiers and agree to 
be limited by them. But must there 
always be in the world peoples con- 
demned to live to the South of liberty? 

It is very easy to use the language 
of liberty. The true love of liberty 
of those peoples who have won their 
independence will be judged by their 
readiness, after the victory over foreign 
colonialism, to attack the internal colo- 
nialism which, surviving national libe- 
ration, gives its people, under the cover 
of a sentimental satisfaction, only a 
hypocritical substitute. 

(By arrangement with 
L’ACTION, Tunis) 
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NATIONAL LIBERATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


Though the following article is written by 
a socialist and directed at socialists and pro- 
gressive elements close to the socialist move- 
ment, the editors believe that the problems 
raised will undoubtedly prove of interest to 
the general public, opening, as they do, a 
discussion on the evaluation of the new re- 
gimes in the Middle East and in Egypt in 
particular. 


T The struggle for national liberation 

undoubtedly poses many complicat- 
ed ideological, political, tactical and or- 
ganizational problems. The history of 
the past decades has, however, helped 
accumulate a wealth of experiences and 
forms for the national struggle in ge- 
neral and for the socialist wing of the 
national movement in particular. There 
has, however, been very little expe- 
rience in the defense and preservation 
of the newly-won independence in the 
face of the continued attempts to under- 
mine it once again. Least of all has 


PERETZ MERHAV, a member of kibbutz 
Bet Zera, is the author of a number of books 
on the history of the world labor movement 
and the director of the education department 
of the United Workers’ (MAPAM). 


Party 


there been any clear and convincing 
solution of the question of the relation. 
ship between the revolutionary socialist 
parties and the other ele- 
ments, who are usually given the label 


workers’ 


of “the national bourgeoisie.” This is 
one of the central questions occupying 
socialists in many countries, including 
Indonesia, the countries of Southeast 
Asia, the Arab countries, the State of 
Israel and the lands of North and 
West Africa. It is an important, mutu- 
al problem which requires clarification 
and the search for an answer by the 
sharing of experiences and ideas. It is 
assumed that the transition 
from a purely national struggle to the 
social class struggle is a matter of 
stages, both because of the objective 
needs of the situation and of the sub- 
jective reflection of the needs in the 
consciousness of the masses. As long as 
national liberation or the defense of the 
newly-won national independence are 
the common and unifying political goal, 
the abolition of the capitalist systein 
and the establishment of a socialist so- 
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ciety cannot serve as the immediate po. 
litical slogans of the socialist wing of 
the national movement. It is also usu- 
ally accepted that there is also an ob- 
jective gradation of relative social prog- 
ress from the feudal or semi-feudal 
regimes, monarchic and _pro-imperialis- 
tic. to the less feudal or essentially 
bourgeois regimes, which are republican 
and “‘neutralist.” It is also usually ac- 
cepted that given the actual need to 
choose between the establishment or 
victory of one of these two forms of 
regimes, One must necessarily support 
the latter and oppose every attempt 
to defeat it and to re-establish the ear- 
lier form. 


These correct and commonly accept- 
ed assumptions, however, do not ex- 
haust the basic problems completely; 
on the contrary, they in turn raise a 
series of new problems which should 
not be ignored or glossed over. 

If a republic is better and more pro- 
gressive than a monarchy and a neutra- 
listic foreign policy preferable to the 
trailing after imperialism, does this 
mean that the “progress” is absolute 
and not only relative, even when this 
most bourgeois and neutralist republic 
is clearly chauvinistic towards its neigh. 
bors, threatens them with a war of an- 
nihilation, organizes irredentist move- 
ments against their borders and even 
conducts an internal policy of totalitar- 
ianism, violently 
movements 


repressing workers’ 
and using police terror 
and imprisonment against their leaders? 
When we sympathize with the anti-co- 
lonial and neutralistic aims of such a 
republic, can we ignore and hide the 
seriously reactionary phenomena ? Can 


we reply to the facts of Abdul Nasser’s 
reactionary imperialist expansionism to- 
wards North Africa, Sudan, Israel and 
the Middle East by saying that it isn’t 
important, or even that it isn’t true, 
because of the neutralism which he em- 
ploys in his tactical maneuvers between 
the two opposing world camps ? 


T hese questions are not only moral 

ones, of justice and _ intellectual 
conscience or of objective scientific 
truth. The question is not only whether 
it is right and proper to gloss over, to 
explain away or even to gild reactio- 
nary phenomena because of other pro- 
gressive facts; the question is rather 
whether it is possible, within a single 
regime, within a single national move- 
ment, for there to be a sort of “‘co- 
existence” between opposition to Euro- 
pean and world imperialism and the 
maintenance of an imperialistic policy 
towards Africa or the Middle East; 
between opposition to the establishment 
of bases for a world war and open 
preparedness for a regional war; bet- 
ween opposition to the monarchy and 
to the suppression of political de- 
mocracy in the kingdoms of Jordan 
and Iraq and the actual suppression of 
political democracy in Egypt and Syria, 
and, perhaps in the near future, also 
in the new Republic of Iraq. Can such 
a “‘cowexistence” exist between opposi- 
tion to western intervention in Africa 
and Asia and Egyptian-Syrian interven- 
tion in Lebanon and Jordan, or between 
the denunciation of the military ad- 
suffered by the Arab 
minority in the State of Israel and the 
maintenance of a military administra- 


ministration 
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tion within the whole of the United 
Arab Republic ? Is such a co-existence 
actually possible ? Can progress be 
divided in so radical a fashion ? Can 
the degree of progress which does 
exist in certain important sectors be 
maintained when blackest reaction rules 
in other and decisive ones ? 

Many progressives unfortunately tend 
to avoid seeing these problems. There 
are others who try to solve the contra- 
dictions logically by the thesis that 
there is a line of objective development 
with its own automatic laws. They do 
indeed admit that “‘subjectively’” there 
are reactionary phenomena and contra- 
dictions within the regimes of these 
countries, but claim that these facts are 
outshadowed by the “objective” and 
progressive essence of these regimes. If 
they do mark a progressive step forward 
on the ladder of historic development 
in comparison with Farouk, Hussein, 
Chamoun or Nuri Said, then it is this 
objective fact which creates a new 
qualitative reality, and this reality, more 
progressive than its predecessor, will 
necessarily outweigh the objective con- 
tradictions and reactionary phenomena 
and must by the logic of its internal 
laws lead to the solution of the 
transient subjective contradictions. And 
their conclusion is that progress, even 
if only relative, is the decisive objective 
factor, while the reactionary facts and 
contradictions are only the transient 
foam on the waves of development. 

This casuistic conception is, however, 
only a metaphysical construction. A 
society which is more progressive than 
its predecessor is one which holds 
potentialities for further development 


(potentialities which were not existent 
in the previous regime), but it is not 
at all free of the dangers of retro- 
gression and of sliding down the de. 
cline of reaction. The awareness of this 
alternative character of every historic 
stage must be a guiding assumption for 
every scientific sociological analysis. 

The bourgeois republican and neutral. 
istic regime holds the potentialities for 
further development towards socialism, 
potentialities which are non-existent in 
the semi-feudal monarchic and _pro- 
imperialistic regimes. This is an axiom. 
But the potentiality for progress and 
further development should not be con- 
fused with progress and development 
themselves. A bourgeois republican and 
neutralistic regime can develop towards 
a state of development and greater 
economic, social and political democracy, 
but in the same measure it can slide 
into fascism, chauvinism and imper- 
ialism. 


here are no advance guarantees of 

the choice of either of these alter. 
natives — the decision depends to a 
great extent on the rise and growth of 
progressive forces and on the degree 
of their crystallization and ability to 
influence the nature of the regime, to 
determine the direction of its develop- 
ment despite the wavering and reaction- 
ary elements which are at the helm. 
If this is true, then any blurring or 
denial of reactionary phenomena, any 
tendency towards a “leadership cult’ 
towards the dictator, crowning him 
with garlands of ‘‘progressive,” or 
“popular” or even “revolutionary,” and 


stifling any critical evaluation, as is 
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now the custom in the proletarian- 
socialist wing in the U.A.R. and the 
Republic of Iraq, as well as in many 
other progressive circles in Asia and 
other parts of the world are negative 
in result. Such tendencies on the part of 
progressives contradict the true needs 
of development, dulling the senses of 
awareness and tension and crippling 
the possibilities of any attempt to 
overcome the conflicts, dangers and 
reactionary trends. Such glorification 
and glossing-over are not necessary in 
order to defend the regime against 
worst alternatives, and they cannot help 
increase the possibilities of further 
development from relative progress to 
real and firm progressive changes. 

In other words our problem and task 
is to take the first step confidently 
while doing everything necessary in 
order to prepare our forces for the 
second stage. The influence and the 
quantitative and the qualitative strength 
of these forces will determine the transi- 
tion to the second stage, a transition 
which is an a priori condition and 
historical criterion of the progressive 
character of the stage at hand. 


The founder and classic theoretician 
of Socialist Zionism, Ber Borochov, de- 
clared, in his time, that workers’ hege- 
mony was a condition for the realiza- 
tion of Zionism; that ‘‘our ultimate aim 
is socialism, immediate need is 
The struggle is ‘the 
means to achieve both.” 

More than thirty years ago, Meir 
Ya’ari, today the General Secretary of 
Mapam and the President of the Israel 
Peace Committee, developed the “theory 


of stages” for the realization of Zion- 


our 


Zionism. class 


ism and Socialism in Israel. In the 
first, “‘pioneer’’ stage, immigration, 
colonization, national solidarity take the 
center of the stage; in the second, after 
the attainment of national political and 
economic independence, the center will 
be taken by class struggle and the re- 
volutionary struggle for power and the 
establishment of a socialist society. 
What was special and characteristic 
of this “theory of stages,” however, 
was the assumption that it was not 
possible to make any absolute separa- 
tion into two distinct and homogeneous 
periods. Both, rather, were co-existent; 
both elements — immigration, coloniza- 
tion and national unity, on the one 
hand, and the class struggle on the 
other — were found in each period. 
Even during the first stage 
struggle and the conflict between 
and socialism continued, 
while the tasks of immigration, coloni- 
zation, productivization, in short — 
“pioneering,” would remain during the 
second stage. The division into stages 
was, therefore, a classification accord- 
ing to the relative proportions of these 
clements, the non-homogeneous cha- 
racter of both stages explaining and 
guaranteeing the dialectic 
from the one to the other. 


class 


capitalism 


transition 


‘: accordance with these assumptions, 

and on the basis of the historic 
experience of the socialist workers’ 
wing of the Jewish national movement 
(Zionism), we have learnt that in no 
stage of the development of our 
national movement, neither before the 


attainment of national independence 


nor during the first decade of the 
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existence of the State of Israel, was 
it permissible to diminish, to limit, or 
to question in any fashion the full 
cultural, political or organizational 
autonomy of this wing. 

Throughout all the stages of our 
national struggle, we were united with 
the people as a whole and with the 
national movement in the realization 
of the historic aims of the return to 
the homeland and the attainment of 
independence, the of our 
security, our labor, our autonomy and 
territorial integrity. We never imagined, 
however, that this national solidarity 
required us to stifle or to blur our 
criticism of any reactionary tendencies 
which may have appeared among the 
leadership of the movement or of the 
Government of Israel. We did not 
consider, and do not consider today, 
even the most inspired positive and 
progressive values, to justify, to nullify 
or to mitigate the seriousness of reac- 
tionary phenomena. The tremendously 
progressive character of our kibbutzim, 
of which we are so proud, cannot 
justify the reactionary content and role 
of the military administration in practice 
for the Arab minority. Again, the 
drama of the Ingathering of Exiles, of 
the productivization of the masses of 
the Jewish immigrants, of the economic 
development of the country and the 
fructification of the 


defense 


deserts, cannot 
justify or “‘gild” the one-sided pro- 
western orientation of Israel's foreign 
policy. The reverse is also true: it is 
not at all just to deny or to diminish 
the importance of immigration, pioneer- 
ing, kibbutz, and the 
fructification of the deserts, and other 


development 


phenomena, because of negative pheno- 
mena and mistaken tendencies in the 
Government's domestic or 
policies. 


foreign 


An enlightening example of this 
thesis can be found in the critical 
attitude of part of the socialist-workers’ 
wing of the world Zionist movement 
towards the Sinai Campaign or towards 
the granting of the right of transit to 
Jordan to British planes during the 
recent events in our region — which 
was clearly expressed in the Govern- 
ment, in public meetings, and in the 
domestic and foreign press. To our 
sorrow we have not yet heard of 
any reservations or clear criticisms con- 
cerning Abdul Nasser’s policies, or of 
any principled and non-tactical policies 
towards the freedom of shipping in 
the Suez Canal, the end of the ‘“‘state 
of war,” or the opening of peace 
negotiations between the Arab countries 
and Israel, without any prior condi- 
tions, which should have accompanied 
the support of Arab nationalism and 
anti-colonialism. 

Without drawing up any full balance 
of the positive and negative elements 
among ourselves and others, 
to me that our experiences and the 
policies explained above can serve as 
material for thought and perhaps even 
aid the socialist workers’ 


it seems 


elements in 
the African and Asian national move- 
ments. We in Israel have been follow- 
ing with great interest the experiences 
and gropings of the leftist circles in 
the Asian-African national movements, 
moved by our strong desire for greater 
contact, mutual understanding and the 


exchange of ideas and experiences. 
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THE PORTER 
A Story 


W hen Abu-Siah left his home for 

the busy, crowded market place he 
was engrossed in his thoughts. He was 
thinking about his customers, who had 
begun to shun him as if they were 
tired of his pressing them with re- 
quests for jobs. He was also thinking 
about the young’ porter Abu-Abud, 
his rival, who had robbed him of 
most of his clients. As a matter of 
fact, he had been feeling the pressure 
of Abud’s competition for six months, 
but there wasn’t much he could do 
against Abud’s strength and youth, so 
he could only put up with the situa- 
tion patiently and perform his work, 
worthless as it was, with astonishing 
efficiency. 

It was winter and the cold wind 
struck his face. Abu-Siah pulled his 
tattered shirt over his bare chest, 
muttering to himself: “God damn this 
cold, it makes my pains even worse 
and makes me work slowly. I've ne. 
ver shivered as much as this year. 
Years ago I wouldn't have felt it; 
SAMIM AL-SHAREEF is a well-known Sy- 
rian writer. This short story won a critics’ 
award in 1951. 


maybe it is colder than usual this 
year ? But it can’t be that ! Age must 
have its finger in this. I've grown 
older. That’s the truth I don’t want 
to think about. Allah, it makes me 
nervous and afraid of the future. Can 
I last out the winter? I have to 
work. The winter has to come to an 
end some time. It makes the pains in 
my back and joints worse. How they 
cut into my flesh at this time of the 
year !"" 

A man passed by. Abu-Siah rushed 
up to him and called imploringly: “A 
porter, Bek, a porter!” But his voice 
was lost in the rumble of wagons down 
the long market place. He turned to 
two men who were absorbed in handl- 
ing some baggage and called at the 
top of his voice: “A porter, ya effen- 
dia, maybe you need someone like 
that |’ But they paid no attention to 
him. 

He returned to his former thoughts, 
his mind wandering for a moment, 
sunk in his miserable situation. But 
soon another man passed him and 
Abu-Siah had to repeat the phrase, 
now more carelessly and slowly: “A 
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porter, master?” The man_ hesitated 
for a while, and Abu-Siah hurried to 
him, calling in a hoarse voice: ‘““Which 
way, Bek ?” 

‘How much do you take to the 
Muhajerine square ?” 

Abu-Siah’s eyes glowed optimisti- 
cally, and he said : “Forty piasters, mas- 
ter.” 

“What! Forty piasters! No, no, 
that is a lot of money, a great deal of 
money.” And the man pretended to 
pass by. 

But Abu-Siah called back immedia- 
tely: “How much were you ready to 
pay ?” 

“A quarter of a Syrian pound,” the 
man answered. 

“A quarter of a Syrian pound,” 
thought Abu-Siah. “What's he talking 
about ? Has he gone mad, or does he 
think we live in the good old days ?” 

“A quarter of a pound, no more, 
and to the Muhajerine square !” 

He glanced at the client’s two cases 
in dismay and started to move away. 
But at that instant he remembered his 
house, the miserable place with the 
staring children and the sick wife, and 
he turned back and hastened to the 
stranger with the baggage. He cast a 
frozen look at the bargainer and shook 
his head. Then he threw the baggage 
on his back and walked down to the 
Muhajerine in the weary slow steps to 
which he had become accustomed lately. 


“The money will be enough for one 
kilo of bread,” he told himself, while 
the master behind him was urging him 
forward as though he were an animal 
which could only be made to go by 
prodding and shouting. 


OUTLOOK 


Abu-Siah went back to his thoughts. 
This had become a habit for him every 
time he felt the way was too long, 
the burden too heavy. 


A faded smile came to his lips 
as he remembered the Old Market and 
the Alhal Market and the first time 
he had gone there to share the struggle 
of living with his father, and the great 
dulling sorrow he had felt at leaving 
all his friends from the neighborhood 
with whom he had so much enjoyed 
playing, in order to join his father 
in work. He also remembered the way 
his father had told him he had be. 
come a man, and a man’s first duty 
was to work in order to earn a living. 
But then his head had been too small 
to understand the full meaning of his 
father’s words. He had worked with a 
real and eager devotion, returning 
home at sunset completely exhausted. 
But he had soon became accustomed 
to that feeling of fatigue. 

He stopped for a while, then col- 
lected the remainder of his fading 
strength, spit in his palms, lifted the 
burden again, and continued on_ his 
way in silence. 
hen he crosed the White Bridge 

his memory began to work 
again, carrying him to the far past. 
His father had died and left him 
some debts. He had been alone. But 
he had not left his job at the market 
place and was not sad about his 
father’s death. But he had _ greatly 
mourned the death of his mother. He 
had felt a bitter loneliness then, and 
the memory of his mother had lain 
heavily upon his heart. But he had 
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found consolation in work, constant 
work. His sole ambition had been to 
become the best porter in the district. 
His strength and youth made him be- 
lieve he could achieve this easily. Then 
his position would bring him great 
profit and he would be able to marry. 
His father had recommended his 
friends to him before he died, in case 
they were in need. Damn that imbecile 
old idiot, depriving his son of happi- 
ness for the sake of others. And they 
had not even been relatives of his ! 
Truly, his father had been a fool. 
It might be true that they should be 
pitied and helped, but could all of 
them together grant him a wife, a 
faithful wife to cheer him up and 
care for his comfort when he came 
home after a hard day? But then 
they all had wives and they all had 
children, so he had had to believe 
that they could. 


These were things he had thought 
about mostly when his father died. 
He continued on his way and finally 
reached the Muhajerine square. Abu- 
Siah received his pay. He now took 
his time, as he was out of breath and 
completely exhausted. He wiped the 
sweat that ran down his face and sat 
down at the curb, taking no notice of 
the cold wind which was biting into 
his rotten old bones. 

Cars passed him and the tramcar 
could be also seen at a distance. The 
thought revived him, and he stood up 
briskly, waiting for the car to take 
him back to the market place. The 
tramcar came along, closer and closer, 
until it stopped nearby. Abu-Siah heard 
the great noise of the car spitting 


out its venom, hissing like a snake. 

He was about to climb aboard, but 
he stepped back at the very last mo. 
ment. He had earned only a quarter 
of a pound and it was already noon. 
No, he would not waste the seven 
and a half piasters for his own com- 
fort while his wife was suffering from 
her strange illness, whose cause he 
did not know and then those 
children, hungry and cold ! What were 
they to eat this evening ? And there 
was his middle son, Abd-Alghani, who 
had coveted brown bread mixed with 
sesame since he had seen it at the 
house of their neighbor, Abu-Ali. The 
noise of the tramcar moving away 





woke him from his reveries. Some boys 
were hanging on to the rear. He had 
used to do that many, many years 
ago, indifferent to the conductor's 
anger and insults. If he were young 
again he would have gone to work in 
the market place that way as well. 


LY e slipped into Abu-Ramana Street, 
urging his own steps forward. 
Somehow he must shorten the long 
distance back. Once again he fell into 
the habitual trance and a moment 
later his eyes were already brimming 
over with tears — he could not get 
married when he was still a young 
man. He had so much wanted to do 
so while he was working hard to 
beat his older comrades. True, he did 
marry at last, but that only happened 
when he was fifty years old. At that 
age he had succeeded in obtaining 
the ten golden pounds which he had 
to give as dowry for Ahi-Muhammed’s 
daughter, at the end of the war. 
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He had enjoyed happiness for a 
while and his life had become rela- 
tively quiet, something he had dreamt 
about for twenty years. Nevertheless 
he felt an inner pain disturbing his 
rest and sleep and causing him many 
depressing thoughts. It was buried 
deep, running mad in his blood. He 
feared the gray hairs on the sides 
of his face, his back turning into a 
thing crooked and stiff, his heavy 
movements, and those terrible wrinkles 
which had been digging furrows in 
his face for so long. He had lost 
his vitality, his youth had submitted 
to age. Age had crept into his body 
and conquered his limbs. But what 
could he do? His wife had brought 
four children into the world, and she 
was sick. All he had earned was a 
quarter of a pound, and it was noon- 
time already. A strange cruel hand was 
trying to draw out his spirit, to 
break his family life in pieces and to 
make him taste the bitter cup he had 
once given to others. It was Abud, 
Abud the porter and his comrades. 
There was nothing else to do but 
work and work, to struggle with all 
his might against the dreadful danger 
of hunger. Oh, it would have been 
easier if he were alone! But there 
was his wife and children. His weary 
mind started to recollect incidents 
from his youth — the way he used 
to ridicule his miserable elderly fellow 
workers, the way he used to pick a 
quarrel with them for the slightest 
reason and forcibly rob them of their 
jobs. 

Tears came into his eyes when he 
remembered a porter named Kasim, an 


old man who did not stop working 
in the market place in spite of Abu- 
Siah’s annoyance. Then Kasim had no 
more work and used to crouch in one 
of the corners, leaving it only now 
and then to wander about the shops 
hopelessly, asking for alms. His body 
was decayed, his outstretched hand 
trembling. And if perchance Kasim 
came near him Abu-Siah would spit 
in the beggar’s hand provocatively, des. 
pising his inability to work. 

But Kasim had been dead for a 
long time, and he would never know 
how much Abu-Siah himself needed 
to beg now. How terribly he wanted 
to stretch out his hands for help! 
But no, he wouldn’t do it, he wouldn’t 
dare, because he was afraid of the 
act and didn’t want to take charity. He 
wished that his rival Abud knew what 
fate lay before him, too, and that he 
realized that another Abud might ap. 
pear one day and compete with him 
for his living. He laughed out loud, 
defying his fate. Then, suddenly, his 
eyes filled with tears and he cried in 
terrible silence. He looked around him 
and saw the magnificent villas mock- 
ing him. The broad, neat streets, the 
gardens, so green and fresh, the 
flowers and the sweet smell every- 
where — he grated his teeth. How 
different these palaces were from his 
poor room in the Atika Tombs, those 
gardens from the filthy huts in his dis- 
trict. Smooth paths, gardens, life, lux- 
ury, lights sweeping everywhere! If 
those fat, spoiled people only knew 
how the other side of the town lived! 
The other ones who lived in darkness 
and poverty, a prey to diseases and 
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rotten dirty smells. The dunghills 
spread between the miserable huts, 
with children and dogs together hang- 
ing about, searching for decomposed 
remains of food. 

“Oh, God! I am going crazy, I 
must run away, I must get out of 
this place!’ He spat disdainfully and 
hurried down the street until he was 
swallowed by the crowds. 

H: reached the Old Market and 

wandered about, hunting for a 
customer. He searched for a long time, 
but in vain. He then passed to the 
Alhal Market asking for work. People 
answered him in the negative, but 
very kindly, because of his age and 
the obvious weakness of his body. At 
sunset he found himself standing at 
one of the Alhal’s corners, known as 
a center for the sale of antiques. 
He was looking at a huge wardrobe, 
surrounded by some people, among 
whom was the young porter, Abud. 

Abu.Siah listened attentively to a dis- 
cussion between Abud and a stranger, 
whom Abu-Siah could tell was the 
owner of the wardrobe. From the fu- 
rious bargaining Abu-Siah gathered 
that Abud was insisting on a price of 
four pounds, while he was sure that 
the owner would not pay more than 
two. Abu-Siah approached the men and 
examined the wardrobe carefully. He 
sighed deeply, thinking that if he had 
been younger he would have easily 
carried the stuff over which Abud was 
making such a fuss. But he had be- 
come old, he wouldn’t even be able 
to move it from its place. Wait a 
moment — had he tried that ? Had 
he made the slightest effort ? No, he 


hadn’t, and it was because of that doc- 
tor. The doctor for the poor who had 
warned him not to deal with heavy 
loads. Couldn’t the warning be base- 
less ? Coudn’t the doctor be wrong ? 
Especially if he was the doctor for the 
poor, who would not bother to give 
them exact information anyway. 

He walked away, feeling with his 
hands the lone quarter of a pound in 
his pocket. The bargaining voices had 
disappeared, for Abud had left the 
place, sure that the stranger would 
call him back. The idea became fixed 
in Abu-Siah’s mind, and he approached 
the owner of the wardrobe. 

Afterwards Abu-Siah could not re- 
member just how it all happened. He 
got the two pounds in advance, and 
was making one load of the huge 
wardrobe. Some passers-by helped him 
lift it on his back. At that moment 
he felt how its weight crushed his 
bones; his head became dizzy and his 
legs failed him, but in a flash he saw 
his wife lying on the rug on the 
floor and the shadows of his children 
waiting for his return. He was inspir. 
ed then with a strange strength and 
he made a sudden powerful effort. 
But he would have lost his balance if 
the passers-by had not helped him to 
regain it before starting off. He moved 
on and his spirits rose as he heard 
words of encouragement: 

“Abu-Siah has become a young man 
again !"’ 

“Look at him!" “As a matter of 
fact we belittled his strength.” 

“He will be the one to depend on 
now.” 

He went on proudly, tasting the 
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meaning of victory. He swayed with his 
burden, moving his feet carefully — a 
habit he had acquired through long 
practice. But despite his caution he felt 
his veins swell and his breath fail 
him. 

“A bit of courage, man, patience, 
patience, Abu-Siah, and you'll win the 
struggle, for this day is yours,” he 
encouraged himself every few yards. 
The old porter felt his joints going 
to pieces, and he slowed down. He 
heard the braying of a donkey re- 
fusing to move, and then the loud 
noise of a wagon coming closer and 
closer. Were the wagon his own, he 
would have rushed the wardrobe to 
the master’s house and returned home 
carrying bread, bread with sesame, and 
the medicine for his wife, the best 
the neighborhood. He 
would speak to the pharmacist about 


medicine in 


his wife’s illness. He would be a little 
late that evening. His children would 
wait for him at the door. They would 
try to recognize him among the many 
shadows returning home, carrying the 
bread earned by their day’s struggle. 
But they would have to wait that 
because he would be the 
last of those shadows. 


evening, 


Oh ! His wife was ill, he would go 
home early. She had been suffering 
like that for two days. He saw the 
lights the _ street. 
Surely his wife was also lighting the 
lamp. No! No! She wouldn’t be able 
to rise from her rough bed and he 
would find the hut quite dark. His 
children’s crying would not hurt him 
because he would come with a lot of 
bread that evening. 


glimmering along 


G” damn that doctor who had 
advised him not to carry heavy 
loads; not having carried them for a 
long time he was feeling now all those 
pains, horrible pains. 

He was in the main street now and 
his voice became more strident: ‘Take 
care, uncle,” and “Get out of my 
way!” He heard a loud roar in his 
head and was conscious of the ropes 
eating into his chest and arms. His 
veins were about to burst; he seemed 
to hear the cracking of his bones. 

“Damn the cold,” he told himself. 
The cold winds, couldn’t they stop ! If 
only there was a way to gather his 
shirt and cover his bare chest. But his 
hands were not free. 

He stopped for a second to catch his 
breath and rest, and was going to start 
again. But suddenly he realized that his 
feet could not stir. It was as if they 
were nailed to the ground. He struggl. 
ed with his burden violently and nearly 
fell. His body began to tremble. He 
stared wearily and stupidly, and turned 
around like a madman. He knew the 
street well. His eyes passed over the 
shops, one after the other, and finally 
rested on one of those big shops. It 
was the pharmacy, that one! His face 
lit up, for he could buy the medicine 
for his wife from that big pharmacy. 
He had to hurry with his load or he 
would be late. He moved on, slowly 
and carefully. 

But what was that flowing down his 
forehead ? Probably he had over-tired 
himself and was sweating. But the 
drops were big, and they slid slowly 
down his jaws. The color — why, it 
was dark, and almost, almost red! Was 
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it blood? He couldn’t believe that. The 
ropes might have scratched his fore- 
head a little. He became nervous and 
his voice roared louder: “Brother, out 
of my way !”” He began to worry again. 
When would he be home again ? 
Damn that blood, how could he stop 
it ? 

His eyes blurred and everything be- 
came confused. He heard the roaring 
of a wagon behind him, and its ringing 
bells brought him back to his senses. 
He tried to make way for the wagon, 
but was pinned to the spot when a 
bus passed him like an arrow. He lost 
his reason. Many buses followed, and 
all of a sudden traffic seemed to have 
become disorganized. The tram came 
along, its roaring voice mixed with the 
shrill whistle of the policeman. Now 
all these seemed to move in harmony 
against him. The drops of blood flowed 
down his face like drops of rain. The 
flaming lights of the cars blinded him, 
and he trembled with fear. The wa- 
gon’s bells rang furiously, the police- 
man’s whistle became shriller, and the 
buses and cars went on their way, 
taking no notice of him and leaving 
him no space in which to move. The 
drivers cursed him and all their horns 
were turned against him. Abu-Siah 
cursed back, as he always did when he 
was in distress. 


enim he felt that the traffic was 

lessening. He wanted to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and hurried 
to cross to the other side of the street. 
But he lost his balance all of a sudden 
and swayed with his burden to left and 


right. The weight pushed him forward. 
He stumbled and fell upon his face to 
the ground. The huge wardrobe fell 
on top of his body. 

Some passers-by cried out: “Allah 
help you !” “Allah save you !” “Good 
people, take the wardrobe off him.” 

Arms were pushed forward and the 
people surrounded Abu-Siah under the 
wardrobe. Someone said: “May God 
destroy his home, he has broken the 
mirror.” “The fool was blind.” Some- 
one else behind him exclaimed: “Oh ! 
what a wretched, miserable man.” 

A long line of buses formed and the 
traffic was at its height. Horns, whistl- 
es, shouts, curses; the lights of the cars 
shone on the spot and revealed the 
Xideous scene. The body twisted a 
little beneath the wardrobe until it 
moved no more and lay still. 

The crowd made way for the ambu- 
lance which carried Abu-Siah’s lifeless 
body to the hospital. 

The crowds dispersed the same way 
they had gathered and the cars hurried 
on, for nothing of importance had hap- 
pened. 

The _ traffic before, 
some drivers still cursing. Everything 
was calm again,except for the surprise 
of the passers-by at finding a large 
wardrobe broken in pieces, in the 
middle of the road. 

The doctor’s wonder at finding Abu- 
Siah’s fingers of his left hand tightly 
clenched was dispersed when he open- 
ed them and found two pounds and 
a quarter, which was left in the hos- 
pital office for whoever would claim 


the body. 


continued as 








KEY TO WORLD DOMINATION 


EGYPT’S ROLE IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 
by Emil Lengyel, Public Affairs 
Washington, 1957, 121 pp. 


Press, 


This is one of the many books written 
in an attempt to bring the problems of inter- 
national politics closer to the American pub- 
lic. It was written apparently a short time 
after the Suez crisis, and its main purpose 
seems to be to depict the general background 
to the Middle East questions, with special 
emphasis on Egypt under the rule of Nasser. 

The author, Hungarian by origin and a 
former journalist, is now lecturing in histo- 
ry at New York University. In this book he 
seems sometimes to be playing down to the 
reader, partly by using a _ semi-journalistic 
style, and partly by employing  too-facile 
examples and comparisons. The first negative 
impression, however, is not borne out by a 
closer perusal. Within an extremely limited 
space — only 120 pages — the author ma- 
mages to pack a surprising amount of infor- 
mation, even if this is often only through 
footnotes and asides. Further, he places the 
central problem he discusses here against 
a wider historical backdrop, while at the 
same time showing clearly its relevance to 
current world affairs. 

Lengyel’s main thesis can be summed up 
in a few sentences, In his opinion political 
and physical control over Egypt has great 
historical significance, even greater than the 
undoubted importance of this country in the 


Middle East region: “He who wins Egypt 
is headed for greater things; he who loses 
Egypt is bound to fail.” But it is the fate 
of Egypt and the Middle East to become from 
time to time a “power vacuum,” both be- 
cause of the internal weaknesses of the 
Middle Eastern countries and the decline and 
decay of the empires which once ruled this 
area. The power that can fill this empty space 
takes a decisive step on the road to world 
domination. 

In the light of this theory Lengyel sees 
the British evacuation of Egypt as an_irre- 
vocable step in the dissolution of the British 
Empire and the breakdown of the ‘Pax Bri- 
tannica” in the region. Similarly he considers 
the Soviet Union's penetration of Egypt to be 
its most important achievement in the realiza- 
tion of its aims. As an American, he asks 
whether the “Pax Britannica’ cannot be re- 
placed by a “Pax Americana’; he regards 
this as a desirable aim, but is sceptical of 
its realization because of the differences bet- 
ween the Western Powers and the internal 
contradictions of American foreign policy. 

This line of thinking leads Lengyel to the 
conclusions that the key to positive develop- 
ments in the area lies in freeing its countries 
from the external pressures to which they 
are currently subjected, and in peace between 
Israel and the Arab states. In his view the 
ultimate reason for the Arabs’ hatred of Israel 
lies in their reactionary regimes which fear 
the introduction of a new, progressive force 
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in the region. The Soviet Union is interested 
in perpetuating the Israel-Arab conflict — 
and because of this has a vital interest in the 
survival of Israel — as the Arabs’ fear cre- 
ates the background for Russian penetration 
and influence. On the other hand, he accuses 
U.S. foreign policy of hesitation and uncer- 
tainty, of appeasing the reactionary elements, 
and of lacking any definite policy intended 
at reaching a peace settlement. Not only did 
the American oil companies and the U.S. 
Army accept the new race theories in practice 
when they yielded to the demand not to 
employ American citizens of the Jewish faith, 
but the State Department itself has displayed 
anti-Semitic tendencies, 

The author's attitude to Nasser is extremely 
cautious, He stresses that the new Egyptian 
regime's main ambition is expansion through 
the use of force, while the internal reforms 
have been limited in scope and achievement. 
According to his calculations the lands 
which were parcelled out do not, for all 
practical purposes, include more than those 
formerly belonging to the royal household, 
while the setilement plans in the new 
“Liberation Area’ embrace only a few hun- 
dred families and constitute a show window 
rather than a serious settlement achievement. 
In his opinion the regime has been forced 
to embark on outside adventures in order 
to cover up the serious situation of the mas- 
ses in Egypt. Nasser’s foreign policy has 
been determined by this fundamental trend, 
and not by a leaning to either East or West. 
According to Professor Lengyel, Abdul Nas- 
ser is a pupil of Ataturk, and he has 
learnt from his master how to use the help 
offered by Russia, while suppressing the 
Communist Party within his own borders. 


No definite stand is taken here on the 
question of the Aswan High Dam, although 
a description of the main events leading to 
the nationalization of the Suez Canal and 
the resultant crisis is given. In the chapters 
on Suez the author pays scant respect to 
official American foreign policy. He regards 
the entire episode as ‘a tragedy of errors’ 
on the part of the West, and as indicative 
of a breakdown of American leadership. 
It is not possible yet to say for certainty if 


it was the Russian threats or American poli- 
cy that determined the failure of the Anglo- 
French action, On the other hand, he comes 
out unequivocally in favour of Israel's laun- 
ching of the Sinai campaign, which he con- 
siders an essential act of self-defense. The 
lesson of the Suez crisis is that the problem 
of the Middle East will not be solved as 
long as the Israel-Arab dispute remains a 
source of conflict. 

Thus the next, decisive step must be a 
peace treaty between Israel and the Arab 
states. Many obstacles lie in the path of 
this objective, but these cannot be allowed 
to serve as deterrents. Professor Lengyel is 
of the opinion that no scrious attempt tc 
attain peace has ever been made, The dis- 
sension in the Western camp, the policy 
of appeasement towards reactionary elements, 
conflicting factions in the State Department, 
the influence of the oil companies — all 
these have hitherto prevented any such at- 
tempt. In addition, the feudal rulers in the 
Arab countries naturally oppose the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Israel, because 
this would eventually spell the end of their 
regimes. But in the author's opinion there 
are in the Arab camp men of good will 
who know that this problem will not be 
solved by force, but, on the contrary, that the 
progress of the Arab world is linked to 
cooperation with the State of Israel. He 
sees possibilities of broader activities within 
the framework of the U.N., both in order 
to ensure peace and in order to foster eco- 
nomic cooperation. The U. S. must overcome 
its internal policy conflicts and display more 
initiative, in the hope that this will lead 
other countries, including Russia, to follow 
in its footsteps. The Soviet Union is now 
firmly established as a factor in the Middle 
East, and it is foolish and indeed danger- 
ous to turn a blind eye to this fact. Ac- 
cordingly he proposes a “Middle East Trea- 
ty” between the Great Powers, whose main 
provision would be non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of the region. 


The conclusions reached by Profesor Len- 
gyel are undoubtedly those likely to be reach- 
ed by everyone close to the problems of 
peace and progress in the area. His descrip- 
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tion of the historical background indicates 
that most of these problems are not new 
phenomena, but merely modern versions of 
groupings and divisions which have recurred 
time and time again in the history of the 
Middle East. But the historical parallel con- 
tains an inherent contradiction. What is 
America’s real role in the Middle East ? Must 
the U.S. take over Britain’s former functions, 
and impose a ‘Pax Americana” instead of the 
“Pax Britannica,” seeing the region as the 
key to world domination, as did previous 
empires ? Or should the U.S. instead aim at 
a non-intervention pact between the powers, 
in order to assist the countries of the area 
to achieve their independence without foreign 
domination ? It seems that the lack of a clear 
answer to the first question reflects the lack 
of content in present U.S, foreign policy, ra- 
ther than any hint of a new approach, 


We are living at a time when open impe- 
rialistic rule is unthinkable. A nation’s desire 
to undermine and influence another, and even 
intervene openly in its public affairs, is 
hidden behind a smoke screen of slogans. 
Obviously, with the present balance of world 
forces in the atomic era there is no longer 
any room for a “political independence’ or 
“neutrality” which can remain aloof from 
the titanic struggle between the two great 
world blocs. The only political independence, 
and the only neutrality, can be that conferred 
by the joint agreement of the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union. This is the vital and inevitable 
key to the future of the region. As long as 
official U.S. policy is to ignore the presence 
and influence of the Soviet Union in the 
Middle East, no developments of any im- 
portance will take place. It is an illusion to 
think that peace between Israel and the Arab 
states is feasible as long as the rival blocs 
continue their dangerous game of power po- 
litics. The problems of the Middle East are 
tremendous, even if such an agreement 
should be reached, and solutions will be dif- 
ficult to find, But without the clear and 
well-founded knowledge that both the U.S. 
and the Sovict Union surrender the chance 
of gaining an upper hand in the area in or- 
der not to endanger world peace with an 
atomic war, the road to peace will remain 


blocked. The hearts and minds of people in 
the countries of the Middle East can be pre- 
pared for peace, but the leaders of the World 
Powers must ultimately accept the fateful 
responsibility for the future of this. strife- 
ridden region. 

YOSEF SHATIL 

ASIA AND THE WEST 

ASIA AND WESTERN DOMINANCE, by 
K,. M. Panikkar, George Ailen and Unwin, 
London. 


ws Europe’s influence and rule over 
the tremendous, _densely-populated 
continent of Asia lasted 450 years. For 450 
years the Europeans — colonizers, merchants, 
missionaries and politicians — exerted them- 
selves first to penetrate the unknown spaces 
of the huge landmass, and later to preserve 
and maintain their dominant position. The 
period of Western rule in Asia was a rela- 
tively long historical period, during which 
extremely complicated relationships developed 
between rulers and ruled, between those who 
influenced and those who were influenced, 
between exploiters and exploited, between the 
bringers of the white man’s culture and those 
who received this culture from their hands. 

K. M. Panikkar, the Indian thinker and 
historian, has attempted in his book “Asia 
and Western Dominance’’* to present a histo- 
rical, scientific survey of these mutual attitudes 
and their evolution during this period, and the 
problem of Western political, economic and 
cultural (and perhaps to a certain extent 
also religious) rule in Asia. 

The approach is an historical one, but the 
theme is influenced by Mr. Panikkar’s many- 
sided personality, so that we are also given 
sociological, economic and political analyses 
of the complex subject. Panikkar’s compre- 
hensive knowledge of his material is not 
based only on scientific research, but also on 
his activity as an Indian diplomat in various 
Asian countries and on his extensive contacts 
with Western statesmen. 


This book has also been translated into 
Hebrew by Shmuel Rogental and publish- 
ed by “Am Oved.” 
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The author regards the Western domina- 
tion of Asia as something belonging to the 
past, as part of history. He indicates two 
turning-points in the interrelationship of the 
West and Asia: its beginning in 1498, when 
Vasco da Gama sailed to India via the Cape 
of Good Hope, and its close in 1947-49, 
with the British withdrawal from India and 
the Western fleet’s evacuation of China. 

The book is divided into a number of 
sections, each covering a specific period, The 
first describes the period of Western expan- 
sion and penetration (1498—1750). Panik- 
kar analyses the influence of men and ideas 
from the West on each of the important 
Asian countries, However, he does not regard 
each Asian country as showing an individual 
reaction to Western rule. The specific his- 
tory of each country’s encounter with the West 
is here interpreted in terms of its historical 
meaning for the whole of Asia. 


As an Indian deeply involved in the na- 
tional and political life of his own country, 
Panikkar has much to say about the past 
history of India, and many of his examples 
are taken from Anglo-Indian relations. The 
evaluations are given in an_historico-scienti- 
fic tone, without any intrusion of the person- 
al, subjective elements, though sometimes, 
despite himself, the anger of this son of Asia 
bursts its bounds, and he turns furiously 
upon the European overlords. 


One of the book's most interesting sections 
is “Russia and the Far East,” which concisely 
examines the relationship between both Cza- 
rist and Soviet Russia and Asia, Russia’s in- 
terests in this area and the influence of the 
1917 revolution upon the evolution of na- 
tional movements in Asian countries. The 
author states elsewhere that in his opinion 
the two most important factors influencing 
recent developments in Asia have been the 
Russian Revolution and the upsurge of Asian 
nationalism. 


The period between the two World Wars 
(1918—1939) is regarded by the author 
as the period of Europe’s retreat from her 
Asian positions, and the most recent period 
as the “‘renaissance of Asia.” 

When speaking of the Asian countries’ li- 
beration from the domination of Western 


Europe, he stresses “the increasing influence 
of the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. on Asian 
affairs,” which, in his opinion, is “typical 
of the change in the era’s character.” The 
reader is left with the impression that Panik- 
kar has a rather positive attitude towards 
this fact, although he decidedly disapproves 
of any overt or open continuation of European 
activity and interest in Asia. Further, while 
when discussing the contact between Europe 
and Asia the author speaks principally of do- 
minance, he refers only to influence when dis- 
cussing Asia’s relation to these two great 
powers, In this connection Panikkar remarks 
that the Europeans were invaders who came 
from another continent a long way from 
Asia and had no prior connection with it. 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union is partly 
situated in Asia and its terrritory has com- 
mon borders with three of the largest coun- 
tries of the East: China, India and Japan. 
The U.S., too, has a close geographical con- 
nection with Asia, with which it maintains 
neighborly relations, Russia's connections with 
Asia are largely by land, America’s by air. 
Panikkar attaches great importance to these 
geographical considerations, which will play 
an important and perhaps decisive role in the 
evolution of the relations between the two 
great world powers and the world’s largest 
continent. 


The whole subject is treated thoroughly 
and with deep understanding and presented 
with literary skill. The author throws light on 
the circumstances surrounding Western con- 
trol of Asia and supplies interesting docu- 
mentary material, much of which will be 
new to many Western students of Asian 
affairs. But the book's chief 
does not lie in the historical facts it presents, 
but in the writer's understanding of the sub- 


importance 


ject from within — as only a thinker who 
grew to maturity in Asia could see it. The 
value of “Asia and Western Dominance’ is that 
the development of this continent, which is 
almost a world in itself, is described in a 
way which only an Asian scholar could do. 
Certainly this book must be given the most 
serious attention by anyone interested in re- 
surgent 20th century Asia. 


MORDECHAI ABISHAI 





Z. K. 


MIDDLE EAST 
IN WORLD PRESS 


CRISIS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
The military revolution in Iraq, added to 
the prolonged uprising in the Lebanon and 
the imminent danger of a coup d'etat in 
Jordan has sparked a serious international 
crisis centering on the Middle East. In many 
leading Western papers articles were publish- 
ed containing devastating criticism of Wes- 
tern policies in the Middle East. The writers 
of these articles also attempted to analyze 
the situation anew and to come to conclu- 
sions about the nature and goals of the 
Arab National Movement. 


The Lessons of Logic 
and the Lack of it 

In an especially sharp article in The New 
York Times Mr. C. S. Sulzberger criticizes 
Western policy and proposes “one way or 
another” the installation of a new and pro- 
western government in Iraq : 

The only steady aspect of our Middle 
Eastern policy is confusion, During a decade 
that saw the creation of Israel, Nasser’s rise, 
the Suez war and a drumfire of coups and 
assassinations, the United States never ma- 
naged to define its own fundamental attitudes... 


The result of this confusion, as Mr. Sulz- 
berger describes it was that : 

Today we find ourselves backing the Cha- 
mouns, the Sauds and the Husseins against 
the tide of Arab renaissance... 

Our elementary aspirations are plain. We 
sought to keep Soviet influence out of the 
Middle East, to devise an alliance there for 
this purpose, and behind such a shield to 
pacify the area. These aims failed. 

By creating the Baghdad Pact we alienated 
Egypt, most influential nation in the Arab 
world, and India, most powerful non-Com- 
munist state in Asia. Yet we never had suf- 
ficient faith in that same pact to join it our- 
selves. 

We distributed arms instead of wisdom. 
Some of those arms have now been used to 


assassinate our three best friends in Iraq. We 
wacked Nasser, But we wouldn't give him 
all the weapons he demanded; so he turned 
to Russia... 

If our policy was correct in 1956 when we 
backed Cairo against Paris and London, it is 
incorrect today, And if our policy is now cor- 
rect, in deciding to risk war for strategic 
grounds, it was incorrect two years ago. An- 
glo-American intervention comes at the wrong 
place, at the wrong time, for the wrong 
reasons... 


After having thus described what he con- 


siders to be the confusion in American policy 
and its results, Mr, Sulzberger draws his 
conclusions : 


The existing mishmash cannot possibly be 
stabilized where it now is, Having embarked 
on an audacious expedition, we have to fol- 
iow through, One way or another a new 
and pro-Western government must be install- 
ed in Iraq and Nasser must be shrunken to 
Size. 


Now Forced to Talk to Russians 

The liberal London Observer, on the other 
hand, argues that the interest of the West is 
that it arrive at an agreement with Russia in 
order to achieve a stable settlement for the 
Middle East. The paper calls for the estab- 
lishment of friendly ties with the new Iraqi 
government : 


It is necessary first of all to remove any 
misunderstanding about the scope and _inten- 
tions of the Anglo-American intervention in 
the Lebanon and Jordan. Some broad under- 
standing with Russia has become necessary if 
the United Nations is to be used with the 
best effect in the Middle East... In a sense, 
we are now forced to talk to the Russians 
because we would not talk to the Arabs, If 
we are now to make the best of a bad job, 
we must be clear in our minds about our in- 
terests, our objectives and the proper means 
of securing them. 

Our vital interests in the Middle East are 
peace, access to oil supplies, and preservation 
of the area from Communist control, Britain 
also has certain moral obligations. We share 
a general obligation with other members of 
the United Nations to ensure that disputes 
between States should be settled peacefully, 
not by force. This applies, of course to the 
Arab-Israc] dispute no less — but also no 
more — than it does to other similar disput- 
es. We also have special obligations to those 
countries with which we have Protectorate 
treaties or other special agreements. 

Our objective — which cannot, of course, 
be achieved by one conference — must be a 
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stable political settlement: a settlement, that 
is, which will seck to reconcile our interests 
and obligations with the interests of the 
Middle East States and will be sufficiently 
flexible to permit the peaceful political evo- 
lution of the Arab peoples. It should also 
reconcile, as far as possible, the most. vital 
interests of the West and of Russia... 

As far as Iraq is concerned, only one sen- 
sibie course is open to us. Most of the 
evidence so far confirms that the revolution 
there has been successful and has strong pop- 
support. The new Government has pro- 
sed to keep the oil flowing to the West, 
as is its obvious interest. As soon as is de- 
cently possible, we must recognize the new 
Republic and try to make friends with it. 








Prevent a Military Conflagration 

The Moscow New Times published a lead- 
ing article entitled “Prevent a Military Con- 
flagration.” Jt opens with the following 
statement : 

People will long remember the week which 
began on the 15th of July with the landing 
of the American forces in Lebanon. In about 
24 hours the blue summer sky was covered 
with the black clouds of war, The hearts of 
people filled with anxiety... A center of war 
vas kindled by the United States and Great 


Britain and threatens to beconic 





a worldwi le 


In these dark days the whole world turns 
its thoughts and looks with hope to the So- 
viet Union. And the Soviet country fulfills 
its historic mission of being the mainstay of 
peace between peoples. 


The author of the article proceeds to pre- 


sent the Soviet position on the Middle East- 


ern Crisis : 





The Soviet Union stands firm y n the 
‘ of the Arab peoples who are fighting 
for the legitimate and inseparable rights of 
independence, and freedom from colonial and 
imperialist suppression... The Soviet Govern- 
ment demanded the immediate cessation of 
the armed intervention into the internal af- 
fairs of the Arab countries and urged that 
the American and British forces be withdrawn 
from Lebanon and Jordan, At the same time 
the Government warned that the Soviet Union 
cannot remain indifferent to the aggression 
in this region which is close to its borders 
and it will have to undertake necessary meas- 


















ures in order to assure its security. 


The article ends by demanding that the 
differences between the Powers on Middle 
Eastern affairs should be settled in a con- 
ference of the Heads of Governments accord- 


ing to the proposals by Prime Minister Ni- 


kita Khrushchev. 
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Temporary Constitution of the 
Iraq Republic 

On the 27th of July a temporary consti- 
tution of the Republic of Iraq was publish- 
ed. It included an introduction and four pa- 
ragraphs, The following is the full text: (not 
an official translation). 

Introduction —- Whereas, the National 
Movement which was carried out by the army 
on July 14th with the support of the people 
had as its aim the fulfillment of the hege- 
mony of the people, the stabilization of the 
economy of the country, and the guarantee- 
ing and defense of the rights of the citizens; 

Whereas, the previous regime which exist- 
ed in the State and which has now been li- 
quidated was based on political corruption 
and a group of individuals held the rule in 
contradiction to the interests of the people, 
with the aim of carrying out the interests 
of imperialism; 

We do hereby declare, in the name of the 
people, the annulment of the fundamental 
Iraqi constitution, beginning with 1958. In 
its place there will come a temporary consti- 
tution which will be put into effect during 
the transition period until the legislation of 
a permanent constitution. 

PARAGRAPH I: 

1) The Iraqi Republic is an independent 
and fully sovereign Republic. 

2) Iraq is a part of the Arab Nation. 

3) The existence of Iraq will be based 
on the cooperation between all its citizens, on 
respect for their rights, and the preservation 
of their freedom. The Arabs and the Kurds 
are partners within the State, and the con- 
stitution fixes their rights within the frame- 
work of the Iraqi Union. 

4) The religion of the State is Islam. 

5) Baghdad is the capital of the Iraq 
Republic. 

6) The Iraqi flag and the symbol of the 
Republic will be determined by law. 


PARAGRAPH II: 

7) The people is the source of all go. 
vernment. 

8) Iraqi citizenship will be determined 
according to law. 

9) All citizens are equal before the law 
in everything connected with general rights 
and obligations, and there shall be no discri- 
mination between them because of sex, race, 
language, religion or beliefs, 

10) The freedom of faith and expression 
are guaranteed and will be determined by 
law. 

11) The freedom of the individual and 
the sanctity of the home are guaranteed, and 
they cannot be infringed upon except when 
required by general security and according 
to the law. 

12) The freedom of the religious commu- 
nities is guaranteed and religious ceremonies 
must be respected on condition that they do 
not harm general order nor stand in opposi- 
tion to the generai morality. 

13) Private ownership of property is gua- 
ranteed and the law will determine its social 
functions. There-also can be no expropriation 
except for general welfare and with com- 
pensation according to law. 

14) a. Agricultural land ownership will 
be fixed and determined according to law. 

b. The rights of ownership of agricul- 
tural land shall remain as guaranteed by the 
existing laws until the legislation of new 
laws and the implementation of the necessary 
steps for their execution. 

15) No taxes, payments, or corrections of 
cancellations of payments may be imposed 
except by law. 

16) The defense of the homeland is a 
holy obligation and military service js the 
honor of its citizens and will be determined 
according to law. 

17) The armed forces of the Republic of 
Iraq belong to the people, and they must 
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defend the sovereignty of the state and peace 
of its territories. 

18) The State alone has the right to es- 
tablish armed forces and no other body or 
any other group has any right to establish 
any military or semi-military force. 

19) Political refugees shall not extradited. 


PARAGRAPH III: 
The Form of Government, 

20) At the head of the government there 
shall be a Supreme Council composed of a 
chairman and two members. 

12) Legislative authority is given to the 
Council of Ministers with the ratification of 
the Supreme Council. 

22) The Council of Ministers and the Mi- 
nisters, according to the fields of their au- 
thority, are empowered to execute the laws. 

23) The Judges shall be autonomous in 
their work and there shall be no authority 
over them except the law, No authority or 
individual has the right to intervene in the 
autonomy of the trial or in matters of justice. 
The law will organize the judicial system. 

24) The sessions of the Court will be pub- 
lic, if the court itself does not decide on 
secret sessions for considerations of order 
and general morality. 

25) Sentences shall be received and exe- 
cuted in the name of the people. 

26) Laws will be published in the official 
bulletin and shall go into effect after the 
date of publication, if it shall not be deter- 
mined otherwise. But if the date of execu- 
tion is not fixed, the law shall go into effect 
ten days following publication, 

27) The decisions, commands, orders, and 
announcements, published by the Commander 
of the armed forces, by the Head of the 
Government, or by the Supreme Council in 
the period from the 14th of July 1958 until 
the date of implementation of this Constitu- 
tion, shall have the effect of a law, a- 
mending previous laws in contratiction to its 
clauses. 

28) All the laws in force before the 14th 
of July 1958 remain in effect, but they may 
be annulled or amended as described above. 

29) This temporary constitution will go 
into effect from the date of its publication 
in the official bulletin. 


30) It will be the task of the Ministers 
of the State to execute this constitution, 
(Signed) 
Members of the Supreme Counsil 
Members of the Government 
Baghdad 
July 27, 1958 


The Economy of the United Arab 
Republic 

19 industrial plants will be erected this 
year with financial assitance granted by the 
US.S.R., according to the Ministry of Infor- 
mation of the Syrian Department of the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic. Soviet technical missions 
and experts will come to Syria to supervise 
their construction, As Syria lacks sufficient 
engineers, Egypt will send 50 trained engi- 
neers, who will work on these projects. 

* 


The Minister of Agriculture of the U.A.R. 
recently stated that the two parts of the 
union were not competing in agricultural pro- 
duction, but, on the contrary, were comple- 
menting one another, Although both Syria 
and Egypt produce cotton, each country grows 
different varieties. Syria has a surplus of 
wheat, which is absorbed by Egypt, whose 
grain production is inadequate and which 
used to import cereals, The shipment of Sy- 
rian wheat to Egypt will save foreign cur- 
rency and guarantee a market for this pro- 
duct. The same applies to tobacco, also an 
important crop in Syria. 

The Minister of Agriculture added that 
Syria would not introduce restrictions on land 
ownership, as had been done in Egypt. 

oa 

A ship bearing the flag of the United 
Arab Republic and carrying a cargo of Sy- 
rian cotton for the Soviet Union recently 
arrived at the port of Tallin in Estonia. This 
ship opened a regular shipping service which 
will ply between Russian and U.A.R. ports, 
carrying goods and passengers. 


In Jordan 
A Jordanian company is negotiating with 
a large Japanese auto manufacturer who is 
interested in opening an assembly plant in 
Jordan. This should lead to a considerable 
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reduction in the price of cars in Jordan. 
The discussions are still proceeding. 
* 
During the last four months 23,000 tour- 
ists visited Jordan, as compared with 9,500 
during the corresponding period last year. 


ih 7 
Anes 


vurists brought the country an income 





million, 


Existentialism in Egypt 


Four works by the French writer and thin- 
ker Jean Paul Sartre have been translated in 
Arabic and published in Egypt recently. 
These are: “What is Literature ?,”’ ‘The 
Respectable Prostitute,” “Nekrassov,” 


story “The Wall.” 


Two Arabic studies of existentialism have 


and the 


appeared, one written by Dr. Zachary Avra- 
ham, the other by Lanis Mansoor, The latter 
work contains quotations from the writings 
of Professor Martin Buber, whom the author 


calls “the Israeli existentialist philosopher.” 


New Books in Jordan 


“Light on Bedouin Poetry’ is the title of 
a book which was published recently in Am- 
man. Its author is al-Azizi, formerly a_lec- 
turer in Arabic literature at Jerusalem's Terra 
Santa College. The book attempts to analyze 
Bedouin poetry in Jordan, and its influence 
on the famous Lebanese poet Ilia abu-Madi, 
who died recently in New York, 

Another Jordanian writer, using the pen 
name “The Veiled Bedouin,” recently publish- 
ed a book in Beirut under the title “Arabs 
in South America.” It contains an interesting 
picture of the life of the Arabs who emig- 
rated to South America in the 20th century, 
particularly from Syria and Lebanon. 


Arabs Consult German Expert 
on Refugees 


Some progress in the solution of the Arab 
refugee problem has been reported from 
Beirut. According to informed sources, Leba- 
nese, Jordanian and Syrian authorities recent- 
ly met Dr. Oberlander, the Minister for Re- 
fugees in the West German Government, 


in an endeavor to find some solution to the 
problem of the refugees. 


In his discussion with the Arab officials, 
Dr. Oberlander revealed extreme caution, 
stressing repeatedly that he was speaking 
only as an expert on refugee affairs, who 
had been responsible for absorbing more 
than 10 million German refugees in a pro- 
ductive manner and was continuing to handle 
the problems of the 300,000 refugees cross- 


g the border from Eastern Germany every 


in 
year, 

After an intensive tour of various refugee 
camps, including the camps in Jericho and 
Amman, and after visiting the areas consider- 
ed suitable for large-scale resettlement pro- 
jects, Dr. Oberlander suggested ways and 
means of solving the Arab refugee problem, 
even though the solutions he proposed 
would be more difficult to execute than in 


industrialized Western Germany. 


Aristotle’s “Politics” in Arabic 

The Arabic translation of Aristotle's clas- 
sic work ‘‘Politics’” recently appeared in Bei- 
rut, within the framework of UNESCO's trans- 
lation program, UNESCO has also sponsor- 
d the translation of Arabic classics into 


C 
English; these include works by  al-Jehaz 


Oil in the Middle East 


Oil production in the Middle East in 1957 
reached 230 million barrels — 57% of the 
entire production of the world outside the 
Communist bloc countries, 23% of this total 
came from Iraq, which supplied 54% of Eu- 


rope s oi requirements. 


The flow of Iraq oi! through the Sycian 
pipe lines has now reached 20 million tons 
annually, the highest figure since the pump- 
ing stations were sabotaged at the end of 
1956. By the end of this year this figure 
should be further increased to 25 million 
tons annually, which was the figure before 


the damage. 


The Tunisian Government has signed an 


agreement giving oil prospecting rights to an 
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American firm. According to the terms of 
the agreement the company will give the 
Tunisian Government 15% of all the crude 


oil found, in addition to 50% of the profits. 


The Arab Oil Company, which was re- 
cently established by Japanese financiers in- 
terested in obtaining Middle East oil conces- 
sions, is applying pressure on Tokyo to al- 
the Saudi 
Arabia for anaual prospecting rights. The Ja- 
panese held back this pay- 
ment, claiming that no underwater drillings 


low payment of $1,500,000 to 


Government has 
should be carried out until the principality 
of Kuwait gave the Japanese company a si- 
milar concession. 

Saudi Arabian allow the 
company to search for oi! up to the boundary 
dividing Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, British 
and American oil companies have submitted 


Kuwait, 


The concessions 





similar requests to the 


Sheikh Abdullah a-Zavah. 


ruler of 


The Jordanian 


Minister of 
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now carrying on negotiations with the repre- 
sentative of Dr. Nino Coniaski, the Italian 
financier, who applied for an oil prospecting 
concession in Jordan. If these talks are suc- 


cessful, Dr, Coniaski will come to Jordan 


to sign the agreement with the Jordanian 
Government. This concession would be the 


third granted by the Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan. The first was given to an Amer- 
ican company, the second to a former Jordan- 


jan who emigrated to the U.S.A, Each con- 
the 


cession is for a third of territory of 
Jordan. 
* 


In February 1958 the production of oil in 


Kuwait reached 5 million tons, as compared 
with 3.75 million tons in the same month 
of the previous year. 


Kuwait is richer in oil than any other 
Middle East country. In 1957 production reached 
56 million tons, and this should increase by 
10% in 1958. derived 
£ 120,090,000 annually. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 


The revenue 
by Kuwait from oil 
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The Problem of the 
Official Language 


What is the status of the Arabic language 
in the State of Israel? Is it still an official 
language, together with Hebrew? Is its use by 
the Arab Members of the Knesset and in cor- 
respondence with official bodies a right or a 
privilege? Are Governmental bodies duty 
bound to publish all their laws and regula- 
tions in both languages? 

Legally speaking, the Arabic tongue derives 
its status in the State of Israel from the fact 
that the rights it enjoyed during the Manda- 
tory period have not been annulled. Article 
82 of the Palestine Order in Council lays 
down that all the laws, regulations and 
orders promulgated by the Mandatory Go- 
vernment must be published in English, 
Arabic and Hebrew. 

The “Orders on Government and Justice,” 
which serve as Israel's basic declaration of 
State policy in the present absence of a con- 
stitution state (in Clause 15b) that “every 
order which demands the use of English is 
hereby annulled.” Hence, the jurists maintain, 
the orders concerning the use of Arabic are 
still in effect. 

But, even though from a legal standpoint 
the situation is quite plain, it appears that 
the Israel Government took a decidedly une- 
quivocal stand on the matter (though not 
through the passing of a special law, but in 
the fundamental statement of policy approved 
by the Knesset) by stating that “the Hebrew 
language is the language of the State.” 

In any event, it is plain that this question, 
which will probably be raised during the 
next Knesset session, still awaits legal de- 
finition. 








To the best of my knowledge the first 
time this problem was raised in a_ public 
forum was on May 8, 1950, when Eri Jabo- 
tinsky, a Member of the First Knesset for 
the Herut Party, suddenly began speaking in 
French during the debate on the report sub- 
mitted by the committee charged with draw- 
ing up the State Constitution. Mr. Jabotinsky, 
who created a sensation, emphatically stres- 
sed that his demonstration was. intended to 
prove in this manner that there was no longer 
a place in the Knesset for the Arabic lan- 
guage... “This is a single state with a single 
flag and a single language.” 

In response to this demonstration, the late 
D. Z. Pinkas remarked from his seat in the 
House: ‘The Arab Members of the Knesset 
speak Arabic because they are members of 
the Arab nation.” 

About a year later this problem arose again 
when the Knesset’s bodies debated the form 
of M.K.’s credentials. A heated discussion 
took place on the inclusion of Arabic in 
these documents, in addition to Hebrew. 
Eventually both languages were used, 

In the wake of these discussions, the Herut 
party submitted a motion for a “State Lan- 
guage Law’ on July 2, 1952. The proposed 
law not only laid down that ‘Hebrew is the 
language of the State,” but stressed that 
“every order which demands the use of 
Arabic is hereby annulled,” thus paralleling 
the previous annullment of English. 

On this occasion Mr. Ben-Gurion revealed 
Government opinion on this subject for the 
first time, in a Knesset debate, when he 
promised that the Government itself would 
at the appropriate time introduce a bill de- 
termining the State language, “which, it 
goes without saying, is Hebrew.” 
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But the Prime Minister also added the 
following words about the use of Arabic: 


“We decidely oppose the assumption that 
Arab citizens should be prevented from speak- 
ing their Arabic tongue wherever they wish 
and also in the Knesset. Israel’s clear and 
stated policy is to impart and teach the 
Hebrew language to all its inhabitants, but 
the use of the Arabic tongue must not be 
forbidden, even in the Knesset... An elected 
Arab M.K. is of right entitled to speak 
Arabic in the House, whether he 
Hebrew or not.” 

And about the exclusive use of Hebrew 
as the language of the State, the Prime 
Minister had this to say: “The State of 
Israel is a Jewish State, as evidenced by 
the Law of the Return and the Hebrew 
language.” 


knows 


In July 1952, when the new Government 
was presented to the Knesset, the Govern- 
ment’s fundamental terms of reference in- 
cluded a paragraph which stated that ‘‘the 
Hebrew language is the language of the 
State, and the Arab minority is entitled to 
use its own tongue.” 

It was the Arab MK. el-Z’ubi who pro- 
tested the Prime Minister's wording of this 
clause, saying: “This statement has introduced 
doubts and suspicions into the minds of 
the Arabs about the future of their language 
in this country. Accordingly we request that 
Arabic should be officially approved as a 
recognized language in the State for the 
Arab citizens.” Earlier, in March 1952, the 
question of the Arabic language’s status and 
rights had arisen again during the debate on 
the Citizenship Law. The present Minister 
of the Interior, Mr. Israel Bar-Yehuda, was 
then in opposition. During the third reading 
of the law, when the Knesset came to Clause 
6, which defined the qualifications for citizen- 
ship and spoke of a minimum knowledge of 
the Hebrew language, Bar-Yehuda proposed 
an amendment which would add the words 
“or, if he is a member of the Arab nation — 
of the Arabic language.” A similar amend- 
ment was proposed by the Arab Communist 
M.K. E. Habibi, but both amendments were 
defeated. 


Today, the actual situation is that the Israel 
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Government prints most of its official public- 
ations in both languages. In the Knesset the 
Arab M.K.’s have the right to speak in 
Arabic and to hear a simultaneous translation 
of all the Hebrew speeches in Arabic. The 
income tax authorities print forms intended 
for Arab areas in Arabic as well as 
Hebrew. 


But should the Government extend an 
equal status to Arabic on the identity cards? 
Mr. Ben-Gurion thinks it should not. Others 
are of the opinion that identity cards should 
be printed in both languages for the Arab 
citizens, and in Hebrew only for the Jewish 
citizens. (Incidentally, soon after the establish- 
ment of the State, when the first identity 
cards were issued, the Government took a 
decision that identity cards intended for Arab 
citizens should be printed in Arabic as well 
as Hebrew.) The status of Arabic in the 
State of Israel remains an unsettled question. 

It is high time the Government solved this 
vexed problem by passing a law which would 
bind all Government offices and Cabinet 
Ministers in an equal manner. 

Shalom Rosenfeld 
(Mé@ariv) 


in 


Two Ventures in Arab Publication 


In order to meet the serious shortage of 
books in Arabic for children, students and 
adults alike, a new Arabic Book Society has 
recently been established which will reprint 
works of literature, children’s stories and 
textbooks. The shortage problem arose be- 
cause of the Arab boycott of Israel, one of 
its direct results being the complete lack 
of books for the Israeli Arab population. 
There have indeed been a number of local 
publications by Israeli Arab writers and poets, 
but they have not been sufficient to satisfy 
the hunger of the Arabic-reading public, 

The first two books, which will appear 
within the next few weeks, are “The Op- 
pressed of the Earth,” by Dr. Taha Hussein, 
stories describing the life of the Egyptian 
peasant, and ‘The Earth,” by Abdul Rahman 
Shargawi, also an Egyptian, a novel which 
has been acclaimed throughout the Arab 
world and which has already been reprinted 
in more than ten editions. This book also 
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deals with the poverty and the exploitation 
of the Egyptian people. 

According to its plans the Society will 
publish at least one book every month. 

The Socicty is also planning the publica- 
tion of a monthly literary journal, to be 
called “Al Faj’r’ (The Dawn), which wiil 
deal with problems of literature, politics and so- 
ciety and will strive for Jewish-Arab coope- 
ration in Israe! and in the region as a whole. 

Yhe editors of these two projects include 
i, a Haifa architect and mem- 


7 
Rusium Bast 





ber of the first Knesset (Parliament), the 





poets Rashid Hussein and George Najib 
Khalil, the educator Elias Daniel and NEW 
OUTLOOK $9E£ditozial Board member, Abdul 
Aziz Z'ubi. 


Folk Dance Festival at Dalia 

Sixty thousand spectators, including many 
tourists, came to see the Fourth Israel Folk 
Dance Festival in the natural amphitheater 
at Kibbutz Dalia. Some 3,000 folk-dancers 
took part, coming in 114 groups from all 
parts of the country and from all the com- 


munities. Yemenites, Cochin and Kurdistan 





Jews, Circassians and Druzes were rcpresent- 


ed in addition to young people from dance 


gcoups in the settlements and cities. 
ihe dance festival, which has beco: 
i Kibbutz Da was the expression 
the attempts being made to foster an 


wuthentic national folk-dance genre, based 


b and Yemenite dances, 


on old traditions, Ara 


and the new agricultuial life in the settle- 


Movement for “Semitic Action” 

ihe establishment of a ‘‘bi-nationa! state’ 
ty include israel and the “Palestinian” state, 
ured to be the program of a recently- 





formed group calling itself the “Semitic Ac- 
tion.” Spokesmen for the 


it advocated the establishment of a fe 
framework including all the Semitic peoples 
of the Middie East. 

A spokesman for the group declared that 
its first aim would be to work for full equal- 
ity of rights for the Arab citizens of Israel. 


The granting of this equality we uld foster 


understanding with the Arab peoples and lead 
towards the eventual establishment of a Sce- 
mitic Federation in which the Hebrew na- 
tion would be an organic part. The members 
of the “Semitic Action’’ claim that the fede- 
ration would be free of all foreign influence 
and, similar to India, would maintain neutral- 
ity towards the Great Powers. 

Though the group avoids the use of Zio- 
nist terminology, the initiators recognize the 
vital need for the encouragement of immigra- 
tion to Israel, to the extent that it does not 
harm the common interests of the Federation, 
or, at an earlier stage, of the “League of the 


Jordan.” During the first stage of the bi- 
national state both parts, the Palestinian and 
the Hebrew, would retain sovereignty in mat- 
ters of security, currency and customs, full 
union coming oniy 





after a period of transi- 


tion. By means of this union the members of 


the group hope to solve the problem of the 
refugees by their resettlement and rehabilita- 


i ee hee 
Most o: the leaders of the new Sloup are 


former members of the pre-war terroris 


rrorist 
group, the “Isracl Liberation Fighters 
(Lechi) or the “Stern Group,” as it was 
commonly known 


Jewish-Arab Youth Rally 
More than 500 Arab and 200 Jewish 
youths took part recently in a rally at a 
‘th training institution in Kfar Vitkin, The 


} 


meeting was organized by the Information anc 
vic Education Services and the Arab De- 


partment of the 





The program included sports, games, talks 


on subjects of common interest, and com- 





The central event of the 
rally was a meeting in the amphitheater 
h was opened by Mr. Moshe Sharett. 
M.K., one-time Prime Minister and Fo 





Secretary with a talk on the importance of 


understanding and friendship among [srael’s 






younger generation. The speaker however, did 


not discuss, the problems which most Israeli 
Arabs consider paramount 


the Military 


the question ol 
dministration and the problem 
of integration as equals in the Histadrut (La- 


bor Fede jon) and the econcmy of the 





country 




















ISRAEL PRESS COMMENT 


ONE MAN'S VIEW ON IRAQ 


(The following article, which was publish- 
ed in Ha'aretz (independent daily newspaper), 
seems to the editors to express views and 
problems common to many of the citizens of 


Israel today.) 


J am ashamed to admit that I was struck 
with sorrow and a feeling of loss when I 
learnt of the revolt in Iraq and of the execu- 
tion of Feisal, Abdul Illa and ...Nuri Said. 
To such an extent, that, as often happens in 
times of great misfortune, I refused to cre- 
dit the reality of the news, 

More than that. I found myself suddenly 

fool among many fools listening to the 


tadio and pinning hopes on the false broad- 


casts from Amman which promised me that 
God had preserved the king and that he 
was still alive, encouraged me with news 
that the kings’ followers were marching on 
rebellious Baghdad, and actually took my 
heart with the humorous announcement that 
in had made himself Head of 





the Hashemite Union. 

I, who had been educated to believe in 
the good in man, in social justice, in !abor 
and peace — suddenly found myself, like my 
friends, worrying about the life of the king, 
praying that the rumors would prove untrue, 
that the king would return to h's_ throne, 
Nuri Said to his place in the government 
and that the corpses of the rebels would be 
prey for the birds. On my honor, that is 
what I wanted ! And don’t make any mis- 
takes: even though I am not an expert on 


Arab affairs and my ear isn’t glued to the 


excited breast of the Arab people, I knew 
the characters of the Iraqi regime and lead- 
ership, and that they were based on repres- 
sion, oppression and rot. Even more, I sense 
that the rebels, like Nasser in Egypt, ex- 
press broad national feelings and are carrying 


t the innate desire of their people. 


4 


in other words I believe and am even 
convinced that the developments in the Arab 
camp ate social, national and historic neces- 
sities, I am convinced that they are moving 
in the general direction of progress and the 
Arabs’ good. These aren't indeed the most 
desirable progress and good but the most 
available, and my heart twinges at the means 
uscd to attain them, But in the general 
final balance they are true to the spirit of 


the times and are preferable to the regimes 


ta so. brutally replaced, 
Reich Anni shes catl tien loathe nae il ledge 
bul cespite ait Us, adesf ite my Knowledge, 


1 felt the way I did and desired what I de- 
sired. Heze you have a strange contradiction: 
a progressive desiring to turn the clock back 
for our neighbors. 

The Israeli newspapers, which for two days 
have devoted their editorials to the Iraqi re- 
volt, have helped to a great extent to clarify 


the strange contradiction, telling me what 


of course I had really known anyway, All 
progress and development in the Arab camp— 
this was what I extracted from most of the 
editorials means strengthening the poten- 


tial for the destruction of our State and of 





its Jewish inhabitants. In this hopelessness 
concerning our relations with the Arabs it is 


understandable that the short-range desire to 
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turn the clock back pushes aside the unde- 
niable long-range knowledge that the clock 
may, perhaps, be held up, but not turned 
back, It was because of this hopelessness 
that I, too, felt some pleasure in hearing 
that the United States had decided to land 
Marines in Lebanon. 

But from day to day it is becoming more 
difficult for me to live with the constant 
terrible contradiction in our situation which 
is driving us to grasp at the transient mo- 
ment at the expense of more stable time. 
In this situation the call for military en- 
trenchment heard from the pages of most of 
the morning papers seems to me to be a cry 
of despair and nothing more, 

I am not too naive and I do not imagine 
that we can do without constant military en- 
trenchment. Military, economic and national 
entrenchment is required every moment, hour 
and day. If only we carried it out properly ! 
But there cannot be a call for military en- 
trenchment that is not accompanied by some 
vision for the future. This call, in our situ- 
ation, is the cry of someone who has been 
trapped in a cellar besieged by an overpow- 
eringly large enemy army. 

I sometimes wonder how much we have 
closed ourselves in this cellar, more than it 
was forced upon us by events. It seems to 
me that the constant and militant repetition 
that the Arabs have no other aim but to 


destroy us has contributed more than a little 
to the feeling of siege weighing upon us. Let 
me put it this way: even if it is true that the 
springs of Arab national unification are the 
desire for the physical annihilation of Is- 
rael and her Jews, it is not correct to repeat 
to ourselves over and over again that this 
is all that we can expect from the Arabs if 
they grow stronger than us and that because 
of this no reasonable, peaceful solution can 
and will be found, 

Of course, in such a depressing quarantine, 
when the window to the future is dark, it is 
only natural that we mourn the death of 
Nuri Said and pray for the welfare of the 
young king. But we must not perpetuate 
this quarantine. We must do not less than 
what we do for military entrenchment, in or- 
der to find a peaceful way out, 

Such a first step might perhaps be a more 
objective evaluation of what is taking place 
in the Arab camp, an evaluation that won't 
always be bound to the axiom of our physi- 
cal annihilation. It would recognize that the 
revolt in Iraq was a necessary one and 
not only the results of schemes and plots by 
Gamal Abdul Nasser and the United Arab 
Republic. 

Even if this doesn’t help us to break out 
of the cellar, at least the air within will 
be clearer. 

SHABTAI TEVET 
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WHERE ISRAEL STANDS 


In reply to questions in the Knesset sub- 
mitted by Mr. Herzl Berger, M.K., on the 
29th of July, Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion made a number of statements, which 
though directed towards the problems of the 
Summit Conference, cast light on permanent 
Israel policy. These statements were later dis- 
cussed in the leading articles of most of 
the Israeli newspapers. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion stated, first, that if Israel 
were invited to the Conference, she would 
demand, inter alia, that members of the Unit- 
ed Nations in this area be required to com- 
ply with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, i. e. to settle their disputes with 
Israel by peaceful means, to abstain from eco- 
nomic boycott and the blocking of the Suez 
Canal, In the first place they should be re- 
quired to meet Israel face to face in order to 
establish permanent peace, as they undertook 
in the first Article of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion then said that all the 
Powers, of the West and the East, are aware 
of Israel’s preparedness to sit down with any 
of her neighbors, or with all together, with- 
out prior conditions, to establish peaceful re- 
lations. 

In reply to the question what the Govern- 
ment’s attitude would be if the Summit Con- 
ference should adopt decisions detrimental to 
Israel, the Prime Minister stated that Israel 
would not regard herself as bound by any 
decisions adopted without her participation 
and without her consent, in any case in 
which the decision injuriously affected Israel. 


Davar 
(Labor) 


Jn view of the possibility that matters closely 
concerning Israel will be discussed at the 


proposed summit conference, it is well for 
Israel to declare her policy in advance... 
Prime Minister's statement is not new... since 
it is generally recognized that any attempt on 
Israel would involve a grave threat to peace, 
at least no smaller than that which led to 
the present crisis. Nevertheless, it is not su- 
perfluous or too early to warn the world 
against harboring any illusions in the matter. 
Everyone must realize that it is a vital con- 
dition for the safeguarding of stability and 
peace in the Middle East that the Arab States 
should reconcile themselves to the existence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Israel 
as it is. 


Ha’aretz 
(Non-Party) 


Past experience has shown that direct nego- 
tiations with the Arab states are the only 
correct policy, as is proved by such examples 
as the Lausanne Conference of 1949 and the 
Palestine Conference of 1939. No Arab state 
has ever been prepared to negotiate with Is- 
rael, if the conference was held under the 
supervision of a third side. The Prime Mi- 
nister’s declaration on attempts to truncate 
Israel territory and on the Arab economic 
embargo and the blocking of the Suez Canal, 
may meet with weighty opposition, but there 
is no sense in leaving room for illusions. We 
are prepared for peace with the Arabs — 
all Arabs — there was nothing in the Prime 
Minister's statement that could be interpreted 
as opposition to tendencies towards Arab 
unity, but we expect the nationalist Arab 
Movement to recognize the national right of 
the people of Israel to the State of Israel, and 
to stop aspiring to destroy it or truncate its 
territory. 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


YARMUK IRRIGATION PLAN 


(The Jordanian daily ‘El Jihad’ reported 
on July 28th that hundreds of workers have 
begun to clear the rocks in preparation for 
building the first stretch of the new road 
provided for in the first stage of the Yarmuk 
river project.) 


A short while before the outbreak of the 
recent crisis an agreement was signed bet- 
ween the U.S. Operations Mission and the 
Jordan Government under which the U. S. 
Point Four Administration will provide the 
sum of $2.5 million for the implementation 
of the first stage of the Yarmuk River irriga- 
tion scheme in the course of the next year 
and a half, 

What is the Yarmuk project, and what part 
of it is now being put into implementation ? 

The entire project dates back to 1952, 
when Mr. Bunger, then USOM director in 
Jordan, proposed to the Jordanian Govern- 
ment to study a plan for supplying the Ghor 
area, running along the eastern bank of the 
Jordan River south of Lake Tiberias (inside 
Jordanian territory) down through the Jor- 
dan Valley to the Dead Sea, with sufficient 
water to irrigate 700,000 dunams (about 
175,000 acres) of land. 

For an investment of about $60 million, 
some 20,000 families could be settled on land 
which would be brought under intensive cul- 
tivation, with 35 dunams being allotted to 
each family. The whole scheme, known as the 
“Bunger Plan,” is based on the remains of 
an ancient Roman water supply system. 

The plan is divided into four major stages, 
the first of which falls under the present 
agreement. This calls for an investment of 
4.5 million dinars (the dinar is equivalent to 
one Pound Sterling) and the employment of 
7,000 workers to build a 67-kilometer long 
canal to irrigate an area of about 120,000 
dunams on the south bank of the Yarmuk 


River up to the Zerka River, 8,000 farming 
families will be finally settled there, and 
they will engage in intensive cultivation of 
vegetable crops and sugar beets (80,000 du- 
mams have been set aside for this crop 
alone, sufficient to justify the building of a 
sugar refinery) and rice. 

When the plan was originally proposed to 
the Jordanian Government six years ago, it 
was accepted and the entire master plan with 
its four stages was to have been carried out 
with the cooperation of Syria, through whose 
territory part of the Yarmuk River runs. 
However, political obstacles and __ rivalry 
brought to naught the enormous effort put 
into the detailed technical work by the US. 
engineering consultants. 

Months of protracted negotiations with the 
Syrian Government, the establishment of a 
joint Jordan-Syrian “Yarmuk River Authori- 
ty,” and other similar steps, ended in a com- 
plete fiasco, After more than a year of count- 
less meetings Syria withdrew from the pro- 
ject. As in the case of the Johnston scheme 
political considerations were permitted to 
allow the dropping of an important econo- 
mic development project of vital importance 
for the future stability of Jordan, The vic- 
tims in both cases were the Jordanian far- 
mers and the Palestine Arab refugees, 

That the U.S. money-givers were extremely 
cautious this time is apparent from the man- 
ner in which the present accord was conclud- 
ed. The allocation of $2.5 million represents 
less that 20% of the cost of the entire pro- 
ject. Under the agreement only 6 kilometers 
of the planned irrigation will actually be 
built, though the blueprint for the remaining 
60 kilometers will be prepared. According to 
Jordanian sources, this will provide employ- 
ment for 1,000 workers over a period of se 
veral months. 

If the time limit for the entire project 
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will be several years, completion of the 
first stage is likely to take at least two 
years. But even then there are many problems 
facing the Jordanian planners, Which settlers 
will move into this area ? Will political 
considerations, which hitherto made it taboo 
to even speak about resttlement of refugees 
outside their former homes, permit it this 
time ? There are no “non-refugee”’ candi- 
dates to be settled in these newly-developed 
areas because all the present Jordanian far- 
mers work their own land. 

Even more involved is the problem of land 
ownership, True, as early as 1953 the Jorda- 
nian Government presented a draft law 
which would enable it to lease land in the 
entire Jordan Valley, most of which is own- 
ed by big feudal landlords. According to 
that law, the central land officer in Amman 


would have had the power to parcel out 
these compulsorily-leased lands into 30 dunam 
plots for re-lease to “small farmers and re- 
fugees with a rural background.” He would 
also have had the power to fix the annual 
rents for these plots, which would be leased 
for a maximum of 50 years. But that law 
was never passed, 

Even in Egypt, where a social revolution 
and the deposing of the monarch paved the 
way for the practical implementation of agra- 
rian reform and the requisition of land from 
the large landowners, these steps met with 
considerable difficulties and the plan has 
fallen considerably behind the timetable. 

How will these problems be tackled in 
Jordan, where landlords still possess the 
overwhelming majority in both Houses of 
Parliament ? GIDEON WEIGERT 
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